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Balboa—soldier, explorer, pioneer of progress — found the great 
Pacific at the end of an untrodden path. The thousands who 
have since followed can not efface his footprints. 


Leadership belongs eternally to those who blaze the trail. 
Founded twelve years ago, L. V. Estes Incorporated almost 


-. immediately left the beaten path of Industrial Engineering. 


It was at that time a little known profession practiced by in- 
dividuals. Among them were several now honored as pioneers in 
the science of securing maximum production with the least expendi- 
ture of time, energy, material and expense. Too often they were 
termed “efficiency men”— patronizingly or suspiciously. 

The vision of the six original members of L.V.Estes Incorporated 
included a comprehensive engineering service, rendered by an 
organization, which would surpass the service of an individual no 
matter how capable he might be. 

Now, the Estes roster has grown from six to that of a national 
institution. 

Clients, moved by gratitude and satisfaction, tell us our goal is 
reached—our vision realized. 


But the vision has grown. L. V. Estes Incorporated is still 
pioneering over untrodden paths. Guided by ideals that in them- 
selves set a standard, this institution is leading the way through a 
wilderness of unrest toward the promised land of a better under- 
standing between men— toward increased output and everlasting 
benefit for Capital, Management, Labor and the Public. 


Inquiries for literature will receive courteous attention. 


[:\/-EstEs INCORPORATED 


<= INDUSTRIAL ENCINEERS 
1511 Century Building 202 South State Street, Chicago 
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Less Hours and More Wages 


Can Be Secured Only By Increasing 
Productions Per Hour In All Lines 


We have been living, and are now living, in an industrial age based on a 
theory which can be expressed as “‘more wages and fewer hours.”’ Despite 
our rapid strides industrially, we have viewed with ever increasing alarm 
the vicious cycle of increased wages, to increased costs of products, to 
increased prices, and so on around the circle, until the prediction is ven- 
tured that unless there is a change of some kind, this country is due to 
receive a rude jolt inthe not far distant future, in the form of one of the 
worst panics in its history, and there won’t be any question at all where 
prices will be then. 


It will be generally admitted that ‘more wages for fewer hours’? means less 
production at greater cost. If we add to this a decreased equivalency per 
hour worked, the situation is that much worse and the cost that much 
higher per unit produced. This is an economic truth which will withstand 
any amount of argument. Therefore the basic theory above mentioned is 
not only economically false, but dangerous to the industrial and commercial 
success of this great country of ours, and should be fought to a finish. 


We cannot stop producing, and still have production. The pie cannot be 
in the stomach and on the shelf at the same time. If industry produces less 
at greater costs, prices must increase, and as prices increase, demand must 
decrease. A decreased demand can only spell restricted production, im- 
paired credits, unemployment and general inactivity. The chief sufferers? 
The workers, who themselves are the chief exponents of this false economic 
— of “less hours, more wages’”’ so as to make “more work for more 
people.” 


It is generally conceded that wages cannot come down until the cost of 
living comes down, nor can the cost of living come down until the basis of 
cost—wages—comes down. Hence we find ourselves between the devil 
and the deep sea, and the only consolation we are given are recommenda- 
tions for investigations and federalization. 


The fact of the matter is, that when MORE is produced, there will be 
MORE to divide, and wages will buy MORE without raising prices. 


As standard hourly productions are increased in all lines, prices will come 
down in proportion—an economic truth which cannot be argued against, 
as competition can be trusted to take care of the matter of excessive profits. 


Because we can have more riches only by producing more riches; because 
prices can come down only as we increase productions; because we can 
produce that most efficiently which we can control most efficiently, our 
plea is that a consistent study be made of better methods of controlling 
production, which, while directly securing results in increasing production, 
indirectly lead to organization, standardization and costs. 


“Knoeppel Organized Service’’ 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


Six East 39th St. Industrial Engineers New York 
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OST people want to grow. 
M They would like to advance in their 

work, earn more, have greater influ- 
ence, do bigger things. 

Yet, strange to say, the world is full of peo- 
‘ple who do not “grow up.” They have lost 
the secret of their youthful days. They come 
to a halt in self-development, and folks say 
they are getting “old.” *% 

But a person is never old until he quits 
growing; and he need not quit growing until 
the end of his years. 

The most conspicious fact about great men 
—men who do big things, and keep on doing 
them—is that they never cease growing. 

They are perpetually young. 

They have the real thing, of which Ponce 
de Leon’s “Fountain of Youth” was only an 
imitation. 

If a man sets his heart upon growing, he has 
but three things to do: 

First, he must be a learner all his life. 

I do not mean from books only. Almost 
any one can learn from books. 

Many have attained the knack of learning 
from things, by observation. 

Few have acquired all there is to the art of 
learning from other people. 

Yet, almost every one you meet has some- 
thing important to teach you, tell you, or show 
you, if you know how to ask intelligent ques- 
tions, and if you are genuinely interested in 
learning. sided 

Some will give you information, some will 
teach you wisdom, some will show you the 
right manner of delivering a smile or hand- 
shake. 

The man who would grow must be a human 
interrogation point. 

Then, he must be a thinker—and must think 
hard. 

He may not be able to “add a cubit to his 
stature, by taking thought,” but he can surely 
add to his personality, his influence, his power 
and success. 

Many people never put a load on their 
brains, and their brains like an unattached loco- 
motive, always run “light.” 


ee 


By J. Ogden Armour 


Unless a man revolves in his mind what he 
learns and observes, he never gets any use 
from it. 

He must make deductions. 

Finally, he must be a doer. 

Some people are long on thinking but short 
on doing. 

They are dreamers. 
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IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















But Experience is, after all, the greatest of 
all teachers. 

When you have the courage to tackle the 
difficult thing which tests your utmost ability, 
then you are down to the business of growing 
in all its fine points. 

The bumps you will get, the discouragements 
you will encounter, and even the mistakes you 
will make in being zealous in your doing, will 
be among the best parts of your education. 

When I meet a man who shows me he has 
lost interest in his business, I feel sorry for 
him. 

I know that he has ceased to grow. 

For there is no better place to practice grow- 
ing than in one’s daily work. 

It is a field of unending possibilities for 
learning facts, meeting people, attaining new 
triumphs day after day that prove one’s met- 
tle and one’s brains. 
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Success and rewards always come to the 
person who continues to grow, but the greatest 
reward consists in having found the secret 
that makes life continuously interesting. 





American banking methods are a surprise 
to the Chinese. There are many foreign banks 
in China, and most of them have been very 
successful, but the Chinese merchant prefers 
to do business with Americans and American 
institutions. This is largely because he can 
sit down and talk over his affairs with the 
manager of an American bank. The managers 
of some of the other banks will not see him, as 
he is expected to do his business with the 
bank’s compradore. The Americans give the 
Chinese an opportunity to do business on an 
equality with everyone else, and naturally the 
Chinese are appreciative. That is only one 
of the many reasons why they are desirous 
of doing business with Americans.—William 
C. Lane, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co. 

* * © 


When less than a living wage is received, 
the difference must be made up in some form. 
The woman worker pays in reduced health. 
The employer pays in greatly reduced effi- 
ciency. The whole working class to which the 
woman belongs pays as the result of an un- 
fair and below-the-belt competition. The 
State pays through its public and private chari- 
ties, its hospitals, reformatories, and other 
eleemosynary institutions. Heredity pays in 
the form of poorly nurtured and delinquent 
offspring. and the nation pays in the impair- 
ment and impoverishment of its capital re- 
sources.—Gov. Alfred H. Smith, of New York. 

You cannot build a reputation on the things 
you are going to do—James J. Hill. 

* * * 

T am always for the man who wishes to 

work.—Abraham Lincoln. 
. * * * 


Evervwhere in life the true question is not 
what we gain, but what we do.—Thomas Car- 
lyle. 
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Want a Profit Builder? 


We are Profit Builders— Production. Builders— Labor 
Turnover Diminishers. Have been at it ten years—our 
experience is at your call. 


Sherman Rogers, in the Outlook of January, states: 


“When the employer puts out the stark naked truth to his 
workers, the truth stripped of all camouflage, every worker 
will know that it is the truth and that the wild stories he has 
fallen victim to are false. In other words, he will know the 
gold from the dross.” 


We'll learn the stark naked truth about your human prob- 
lems—and we’ll counsel and advise you regarding the 
necessary changes which should take place in your actions, 


caipRnS and policy. We’ll dig into facts and make things 
right, 

We'll tell the stark naked truth about economics, food, 
shelter, clothing— production quality and quantity— to 
your employees. Between you and us, we’ll Americanize 
the plant and get things working right! 


We'll counsel and advise both es and your workers — 
bern. The stark naked truth will bring about Increased 
Profits. 


We Will Not Increase Your Overhead! We’re wait- 


ing for your call! 


| SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago _ Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector Se. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut Se. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway. 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 
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America is rich in men who know how to 
handle machinery, how to mine metals, how 
to conduct transportation, how to manufac- 
ture merchandise, how to sell goods, how to 

look after finances; but 


UNIVERSITY America is not particu- 
WILL TRAIN larly rich in men who 
BUSINESS know how to handle 
MANAGERS other men. Our uni- 


versities and colleges 
teach everything from the geological forma- 
tion of the earth’s core to astronomy ; but they 
have left out of account this most important 
species of education, how to handle men. This 
country’s troubles today are connected mainly 
with the personal element in industry and busi- 
ness, not with problems of machinery or me- 
chanical production. 

Let us applaud, therefore, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, for announcing that it is 
establishing a thorough course in manage- 
ment. “In addition to the strictly engineering 
subjects,” says the Dean, “the course will cover 
organization and management, mechanics and 
finance, also labor questions.” The new de- 
gree will be styled “Management Engineer.” 
It is to be hoped that too much attention will 
not be devoted to mechanical problems, but 
that due attenion will be paid to human prob- 
lems, to the study of how to inspire the loyalty 
of workers, how to treat them democratically 
without destroying discipline, how to meet the 
growing demands on the part of wage earners 
for a real voice in management insofar as it 
relates to wages, hours, arbitration of dis- 
putes, etc. What is needed is a compre- 
hensive, well-thought-out course on the man- 
agement of men. 

Columbia’s example should be followed by 
other universities. If we can raise a crop of 
executives who know how to deal with wage 
earners, then it will be comparatively easy to 
deal with all the mechanical and mercantile 
problems arising from what these wage earners 
produce. 

* * * 


One way not to make headway is to be stuck 
on yourself. 
a 


I asked the recently elected president of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
George W. Davison, his formula for getting 
ahead. He replied in three short words: “Keep 
at it.” 

* * * 
If we want the country’s prosperity to be sup- 


ported, we must support the railroads. Crippled 
railroads bring crippled business, 


FORBES 
“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 
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Is there not significance, as well as encourage- 
ment, in the announcement that “W. Z. Foster, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Federa-. 
tion of Labor National Committee, who had 

charge of the recent 


THE HEAD- steel strike, has re- 
LINE SAYS: tired,” and that “Mr. 
“W. Z. Foster will go to Chi- 
FOSTER cago, where he will 
RETIRES” 


take no active interest 
in labor matters.” Does this not suggest that 
revolutionary leaders of the Foster stripe are 
being discarded by labor? Does it not justify 
the assumption that the majority of American 
workmen have wakened to the sobering fact 
that they allowed themselves to be misled by 
dangerous, mischief-breeding leaders who as- 
pired to upset America’s economic order and 
to substitute something savoring of Russia’s 
Soviet form of government? Mr. Foster or 
any other of his kind is no more typical of the 
American working man than Lenine or Trot- 
zky is typical of the average Russian. 

American workmen, as a whole, do not want 
to tear everything down, do not want to give 
up the land or homes they own and make them 
common property, do not want to destroy 
family life and place their wives at the dis- 
posal of any and every ruffian who prowls the 
streets. American workmen would like to 
have some voice in determining their wori- 
ing conditions, some voice in the fixing of 
wages and hours, some share, if possible, in 
the profits which they help to create. They 
want to progress; they want to raise their 
status. They want to see industry democra- 
tized along the lines of the American form of 
government. But they are not Bolshevists; 
they are not anarchists;.they are not revolu- 
tionists; they are not Socialists. 

There are increasing indications that the 
levelheaded rank and file of union members 
are beginning to assert themselves against 
the agitators of distinctly reddish hue who re- 
cently succeeded in foisting themselves into 
the councils of trade unionism in this countrv. 

The casting out of trouble-breeders will be 
hastened as soon as industry begins to slacken 
its war-bred furious pace. Reports, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are already coming to hand that 
workers in certain large plants are beginning 
to show more industry and efficiency, due in 
part to a little weeding out of shirkers and 
incompetents by the management. 


The return of a full day’s work for a full 


pay envelope is nearer than it was a month ago. 


* * * 


Looks like Wood, 


If you were asked to pay $10 to watch a few 
ordinary country-town folk walk down a street 
you would indignantly refuse, would you not? 
Yet I know a sales manager who declares that 
thousands and thous- 
ands of men on the 


DO YOU 

PAY $10 road often pay more 
FOR A than $10 for just such 
RUBE SHOW? “entertainment.” He 


states that many sales- 
men have a habit of sitting down in small- 
town hotels and gazing into the street for 
an hour or two at a time when they could 
be, and should be, out hustling and mak- 
ing $10 or more. Addressing his salesmen he 
has pointed out to them that they kick about 
having to pay $3 for the best show Broadway 
can produce, but think nothing of squanderinz 
several times $3 on what he calls “a rube-town 
show.” 

And isn’t this true? Not only is it true of 
salesmen of the road. Nearly all of us are 
guilty of similar extravagance, of similar 
wastage of time. I often think that the main 
difference between the man who succeeds and 
the man who merely grovels along in a 
mediocre sort of way is that one utilizes every 
hour of his time to the best advantage he 
knows how, while the other is content to 
dawdle. I have been cogitating my mind to 
recall a single case of a lazy Napoleon of 
Finance or Captain of Industry, and I swear 
that I cannot think of even one solitary in- 
stance. When business is not particularly 
brisk and the weather is depressing, there cer- 
tainly is a temptation to sit at the window 
idly and watch others go by. But those who 
succumb to such temptation waken up sooner 
or later to find that the whole procession has 
passed them and left them in the lurch. 

Don’t sit at the window. Get out and hustle. 

* * * 

Made out your income tax yet? March 15 
draws near. 

* * * 

Keep your eye on E. D. Meredith, the new 
Cabinet member. He’s a winner. 

* * * . 

If the new Secretary of the Treasury can do 
something to stop the fall in Liberty Bonds, he 
will earn nationwide gratitude. It’s little con- 
solation for pinched holders to be told, “The 
bonds are a bigger bargain today than ever 
before.” 


* * * 
The fun is in trying, not in counting the profits. 
* * & 


At least the “reds” are toning down their 
hue. 
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Europe’s industries and fields and trans- 
portation do not need reconstruction half so 
badly as men’s minds need it. If this recon- 
struction could be effected, the other recon- 

struction would follow 


RECON- rapidly and _ success- 
STRUCTION: fully. The world’s 
MENS MINDS troubles today are due 
NEED IT nena: 

MOST more to faulty thinking 


than to faulty currency 
systems, deranged international exchange sys- 
tems or.any other material thing or things. 
America needs this mental reconstruction as 
urgently as Europe needs it. 

What lines should mental reconstruction 
take? 

Well, we have during the last few years 
allowed our minds to become obsessed by ex- 
travagant notions, by the idea that happiness 
can be found in doing less and spending more, 
by the folly that old-fashioned principles of 
thrift and industry have been abrogated, and 
by the delusion that there never again will 
come a rainy day. The mental processes of 
government also need reconstruction. Too 
many governments have been and still are 
proceeding on the false theory that they can 
go on spending more than their income and 
that by some magical means everything will 
work out all right in the end. 

Labor’s mind needs reconstruction. Labor 
must learn that it cannot reap more than it 
sows, that it cannot extort from employers 
more than its labor earns. Labor must 
learn, too, that it must find its satisfaction in 
doing honest work, and that it cannot prosper 
by curtailing output and ‘by shirking. Labor 
must learn that it has responsibilities as well 
as its new-found privileges, and that unless it 
discharges its responsibilities efficiently and 
faithfully, disaster will ultimately fall on its 
own head. 

Mental reconstruction has already made dis- 
tinct progress among capitalists. There are 
still, however, too many employers who need 
to reconstruct their attitude towards labor and, 
still more, towards the public. Attempts to 
get the better of labor are still rife. Attempts 
to get the better of the public are even more 
rife. Even today it is too frequently accounted 
good business to hold down workers and “hold 
up” the public. In other words, both slave 
driving and profiteering are far too prevalent. 

And almost all of us have become infected 
with the disease of extravagance, of feverish 
pleasure seeking, of doing less work rather 
than the greater amount of work which the 
condition of mankind direly demands. 

Mental reconstruction needs to be carried 
one step further. Have we not all been attach- 
ing overmuch importance to things, to money, 
to possessions, to place, to power, to pride, to 
the inamimate, and not enough importance to 
man, to humanity, to morality, to the things of 
the spirit? Has not the dollar been too often 
the yardstick of success, and the service to 
humanity not -often enough the yardstick? 
Have we not been rating men according to 
their accumulations, according to what they 
have collected from the world, rather than ac- 
cording to what they have expended of them- 
selves and their means for mankind, what they 
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EDWARD T. MEREDITH 
No Cabinet appointment by President Wilson has 
been more cordially received than that of this 
Iowa farmer-editor and man of large affairs as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Although only forty- 
three, he has had a career of unusual brilliancy 
and achievement. It is meee predicted by his 


many friends that his remarkable combination of 
brains, experience and energy will carry him far. 


have contributed to the world? We have set 
up an aristocracy of money. We need to set 
up an aristocracy of service, of unselfish 
achievement. 

Let us set actively and vigorously in motion 
reconstruction of the mind, and reconstruction 
of material things will follow orderly, steadily 
and effectively. 


* * * 


Notice how often “I” figures in initiative, that 
propeller towards success. 


* * * 


Were Washington active in business today he 
would probably find it wise to stick to his oft- 
quoted policy. 

oe * 


Remember, there won't always be more buyers 
than sellers. 


* * * 


When E. H. Gary proved victor in the steel 
strike there were predictions that, having 
demonstrated his power, he would proceed to 
use strong arm methods in dealing with labor. 

Behold, within a week or two 
GARY NOT of the return of the last rem- 


pe cle nant of the strikers, he an- 
ARM nounces, as from a clear sky, a 
METHODS voluntary increase of ten per 


cent. in the wages of common 
labor and corresponding advances in the pay 
of other workers. Judge "Gary is no fool. 
True, he runs the Steel Corporation on lines 
which sometimes savor of the autocratic; but 
no man in the whole of America is more anx- 
ious to do the right thing by labor, as he sees 
the right thing, than Judge Gary. I believe 
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that, instead of slackening efforts to make 
labor conditions congenial at the corpora- 
tion’s various plants, endeavors along these 
lines will be redoubled. 

There is one evil, however, which Judge 
Gary ought to address himself to forthwith. 
He was finally induced to put his foot down 
upon the seven-day week. Let him now take 
a similar stand against the twelve-hour shift. 
It avails little to have a so-called basic “eight- 
hour day” if thousands and thousands of wage- 
earners are actually worked twelve hours out 
of every twenty-four. We cannot have 
twelve-hour shifts and a healthy citizenry at 
the same time—healthy, i. e., mentally as well 
as physically. It is almost an insult to exhort 
ignorant immigrants toiling twelve hours to 


‘ devote part of their “spare” time to learning 


English and imbibing American ideals. Now 
that wages in the steel industry are as high 
as they are, a determined effort should be 
made without delay to readjust matters so 
that twelve-hour and ten-hour shifts are abol- 
ished. 

If twelve-hour shifts are wrong, then let 
no corporation, no executive stand up and say 
that they cannot be abolished. 

** * 

The best time to hold on is when you reach 

the point where the average fellow would quit. 
* * * 


How you spend your own time will ultimately 
regulate how you will spend your time at work— 
high up or low down. 

* * * 

Borrowers needn’t look for low rates yet 
awhile. 

* * * 

“Vanderlip Predicts European Crisis,” says 
one large-type headline. “There will be his- 
tory made in Wall Street before my return,” 
declared H. P. Davison, of the Morgan & 

Company firm, as he sailed for 
a brief trip to Europe. “Ster- 


THINGS ling Down to $3.18,” reads 
oy: AL another headline, chronicling 


a depreciation in  Britain’s 

money, as compared with the 
American dollar, of almost 35 per cent. “Wil- 
son Angry Over Lord Grey’s Letter,” runs 
another caption. “Predicts Drastic Fall in 
America’s Exports,” reads still another head- 
line. “Savage Attacks on United States in 
England,” is the label of another newspaper 
article. Altogether, things international have 
been attracting warm attention. 

Neither the Vanderlip nor the Davison pre- 
dictions will cause as much astonishment 
among “Forbes” readers as they may else- 
where, because we have not flinched from ex- 
pressing a fear that clouds are gathering and 
that more or less stormy weather threatens 
to overtake both Europe and this country. 
Without question, the demoralization in for- 
eign exchange, which has lately reached 
lengths without parallel in history, will cause 
a drastic shrinkage in Europe’s purchases 
from us. There are those who declare jaunt- 
ily that goods are so scarce at home that our 
domestic consumption will take care of full- 
time production; but such hopes are likely 
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to be blasted, for be it remembered that our 
total exports last year reached the colossal 
sum of $8,000,000,000. 

What Mr. Davison expects Wall Street to 
do he would not state in detail. Wall Street, 
as a matter of fact, has already been releasing 
a good deal of gas from its speculative balloon. 
A further crash may possibly come; yet the 
stock market has at least been making some 
attempt to get back towards solid earth. 
There is, indeed, more room for a severe jolt 
in business than in legitimate securities. 

If President Wilson really is “angry” at 
Lord Grey for attempting to pave the way for 
ratification every wellwisher of the Peace 
Treaty will have cause for regret. Wilson’s 
sensibilities are not the supreme point at is- 
sue; the supreme consideration is ratification 
of the Treaty on terms acceptable to the other 
signatories. The Grey letter is calculated to 
hasten this consummation. If President Wil- 
son had shown more statesmanlike regard for 
the sensibilities of others, he would not have 
found himself in his present plight, for it was 
his scorning of the advice and association of 
the ablest minds in this country which con- 
tributed most to the Senate’s refusal to en- 
dorse his one-man compact. 

Incidentally, Mr. Glass’ valedictory as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was couched in un- 
happy vein. It was all very well to tell Eu- 
rope to get down to business and not to solicit 
further financial assistance here. But had Mr. 
Glass spent some months in Eutope familiar- 
izing himself with the heart-breaking havoc 
wrought by the war, he would have at least 
clothed his ultimatum in less harsh language. 
Too many of us who have not seen with our 
own eyes the wreckage in Europe are apt to 
misconstrue conditions there. Also, too many 
of us have the notion that chaos in Europe 
will affect us slightly or not at all. There 
could not be a more fallacious assumption. In 
our own interest alone, it will prove extremely 
prudent for us to do everything we can to 
prevent the whole European financial, eco- 
nomic and social structure from going to 
pieces. 

Let the financial powers get busy and offer, 
on attractive terms, well-secured investments 
to furnish credit for European purchases of 
America’s goods, and then it will be up to 
you and me and every other patriot to dip our 
hands in our pockets to buy slices of these 
securities—and then work doubly hard and 
save doubly hard to refill our treasuries. 

* * * 


From all accounts, President Wilson is out of 
the running for any third term. 
+ 
Another thing that is overdone is telephoning. 
x * * 
Looks as if the bottom will fall out of ships 
by and by. 
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The late J. P. Morgan declared that the 
way to live long was to keep on working, and 
that the surest way to court death was to re- 


tire. This dictum is forcibly recalled by the 

death of E..P. Ripley, 
WHY RIPLEY probably the foremost 
ROSE TO railway operator in 
RAILWAY America, within a few 
LEADERSHIP 


months of his retire- 
ment from active du- 
ties as head of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. How did this man, originally a clerk in 
the shipping department of a dry goods house 
in Boston, win his unparelleled reputation? 

Mr. Ripley once recited to me the whole 
story of his career, and the conclusion I formed 
was that he won his way to the top, first, be- 
cause of his love of the transportation game; 
second, because of his extraordinary zeal in 
discharging his duties from the very start; 
third, because of his bulldog tenacity when 
difficulties that appeared insuperable arose; 
fourth, because of his unmitigated courage in 
championing what he believed to be the right, 
no matter what the cost in popular or capi- 
talistic applause; fifth, because of the respect, 
the loyalty and the support his leadership won 
throughout his whole force of employees. 

Here are some of Mr. Ripley’s statements to 
me which throw light on his character and 
on why he was able to take hold of a bank- 
rupt road -and build it up into one of the 
strongest and best-managed transportation 
systems in the United States: 

“Such success as has been mine has been 
due to those who have worked with me, and 
than whom no more able and efficient men are 
in existence. No one man is of any possible 
consequence ; no one man can accomplish any- 
thing in a large way without loyal and enthu- 
siastic support.” 

“Good health is important in the struggle 
for success and a man’s health is dependent in 
very large measure upon his home life. A 
young man in seeking a wife should pay more 
attention to her heart and head than to her 
dowry.” 

“Loyalty is a two-sided arrangement. Be- 
fore men can give it an employer must have 
earned it.” 

“Nothing is more conducive to the creation 
of a right spirit among employees than intel- 
ligent, discriminating, deserved appreciation 
of conscientious, successful effort. No one likes 
to feel his work—when he is giving to his 
work the best that is in him—is being ignored 
and is not understood and properly appraised 
by his superiors.” 

“We try to develop individuality. We en- 
courage men to form opinions and to express 
them. During my career I have learned more 
from my subordinates than I ever did from my 
superiors.” 

P. S.—Since writing the foregoing, the fol- 


lowing letter from Mr. Ripley reached me sev- 
eral days after his death; it is dated Feb. 2, 
just before he died: “Your letter of Dec. 16 
when received was laid aside with the expec- 
tation that I could comply with the request. 
Subsequent events make it impossible because 
of a relapse which finds me at this writing in 
bed and unable to write. Am assured that the 
trouble is not serious. 
Yours truly, 
£ 


a 
* * * 

Don’t get excited over the sensational head- 
lines decorating the statement that 40,000 
farmers, out of 200,000 sounded, have sent in 
grouchy replies to a questionnaire circulated 

by an Assistant Postmaster- 


IT IS THE General. To begin with, note 
FARMERS’ that 160,000 did not reply at 
PRIVILEGE ji. Is it not logical to assume 
TO GROWL 


that the majority of these 
didn’t have any special com- 
plaint to make? Therefore, it is not aston- 
ishing that most of those who did reply were 
those who wanted to register a kick. 

Don’t you know it has been the farmer’s 
privilege from time immemorial to growl? 
They do so much for the rest of us in the 
way of keeping us alive that we ought to be 
quite willing to let them blow off steam when- 
ever they have a mind to. Why shouldn’t 
they complain that we city folks work only 
a few hours a day and draw princely salaries 
for doing next to nothing, while they slave 
from dawn to dark, from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, and find themselves not very much 
further ahead financially at the end of the 
twelvemonth? 

There is special reason why he should want 
to raise his voice in protest today. Have not 
the radical labor union leaders given the rest 
of us to understand that their followers must 
only work short hours and get unprecedent- 
edly high pay therefor? The farmer would 
not be human if he didn’t compare his own 
condition with the conditions these labor agi- 
tators clamor for. The farmer can take this 
consolation to his soul, however, that he will 
be able to stay in business, leading a healthy 
and moderately prosperous life, long after the 
Fosters and the other revolutionary gentle- 
men who have been making themselves so 
prominent have been pitched into the discard. 

We are all your debtors, Mr. Farmer, even 
though some city people do not know it. 
Those of us who have had a taste of farm 
labor can sympathize heartily with you. But 
we also know that you‘are no Bolshevists. 





The blockade caused in New York by the snowstorm, coming before the effects of the printers’ 
strike had been overcome, has entailed delay in getting out publications promptly. 
We regret the poor service our readers consequently receive. 
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AMERICA ENTRUSTS ITS PURSE TO HIM 


HAT sort of a chap is this man Houston 
W who has been made Secretary of the 

Treasury?” a Washington banker asked. 
“He has been in the Cabinet for seven years, 
but I can’t remember having heard much about 
him.” 

“Well, he is going to make an absolutely safe 
and sound secretary,” was the answer. 

“But how about this reticence of his?” per- 
sisted the banker. “Why, it is notorious. Look 
at the time he traveled East from Saint Louis 
with a trainload of prominent citizens bound for 
the first Wilson inauguration. In all the specu- 
lation that took place about the make-up of the 
Cabinet, Houston never 
said a word about being 
ready to take the Agri- 
culture portfolio.. No- 
body would have known 
anything about it if a re- 
porter had not boarded 
the train looking for 
Houston.” 

“That is typical,” said 
the man who knew 
David Franklin Houston. 
“But there is another 
side to him too. Did 
you ever hear about the 
time when he was a pro- 
fessor at the University 
of Texas, and was keep- 
ing a cow to eke out a 
teacher’s salary? The 
hired man who came 
daily to milk the cow 
went on strike, and Mrs. 
Houston was in despair. 
The cow had to be 
milked and the hours 
were flying, so late at 
night when all hopes. for 
the hired man’s return 
had vanished, Professor 
Houston had to abandon 
his study of economics 
between bookcovers and 
give a practical demon- 
stration by milking the Carter Glass, who has re 
cow by the light of a successor David Franklin 
lantern.” 

Now, the story of Wilson’s Secretary of 
Agriculture practising the pursuits of the farm 
in person does not fit in with the accepted idea 
of David Houston. In Washington there has 
grown up a Houston myth. The chill of the 
new Secretary of the Treasury has become a 
tradition that ranks with the frigidy of the late 
Vice-President Fairbanks or the aloofness of 
Charles Evans Hughes. The interviewer of Mr. 
Houston usually is warned to carry his over- 
coat and ear-muffs and apply for a doctor’s 
prescription for a little flask of the fluid which 
traditionally bolsters up courage. 

The truth is that all this goes back to the 
fact that Houston abhors publicity. He has but 
a slight news sense, and has never realized the 
psychological timeliness of capturing the public 
with an idea. Perhaps because he has watched 
so many politicians struggle to get the center of 
the spotlight, so many cabinet officers fight to 
keep their achievements trumpeted and perhaps 
because his ancestors were Scottish, or perhaps 
because he has lived a classroom and university 
hall life, he has an almost abnormal antipathy 
to publicity. Throughout his seven years at the 
Agricultural Department he never made a single 
spectacular bid for the edification of the farmers. 

After studying a situation thoroughly, he 
formulates a plan and then goes straight towards 
his goal with a steady, undeviating directness 
calculated to bring him to the chosen point on 


Close Up Character Study of New 
Head of Treasury. Quiet 
But Very Capable 
By Bassett Blackley 


: “Forbes” Washington Correspondent 


schedule time. Houston is no horny-handed son 
of the plow, and he has scorned posing in that 
role. As a consequence, the farmers of the 


country have never felt drawn toward him as 
they did to the rugged “Tama” Jim Wilson, his 
But the agri- 


predecessor at the Department. 





signed as Secretary of the Treasury to become a member of the Senate, and his 
ouston. Mr. Houston has been Secretary of Agriculture since the beginning of 
the Wilson Administration. 


culturists who have 
what has been accomplished under Houston’s 
direction hold him in genuine esteem. They 
know that he helped to secure and carry out 
the Lever agricultural extension act; the act 
providing for federal aid on highway work; the 
grain standard and cotton future acts, and that 
he has closely attended to the activities of the 
Bureau of Markets. The creation of the Federal 
Farm Loan system is another of his projects. 

But Houston is more apt to win over the 
bankers and financiers once they penetrate his 
reserve and know the real man. They will have 
a wholesome respect for the soundness of his 
judgment and the manner in which he will handle 
the financial policies of the government. There 
will be no experimenting in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary will not countenance 
any proceedings that are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of sound finance, in which he is one of 
the best informed men in the country. As an 
economist of peculiar understanding and insight, 
Houston will delve to the bottom of each prob- 
lem and his decisions are going to command 
respect. 

He makes haste slowly, carefully watches his 
step, and calmly and even-temperedly he pursues 
his way. He is a real organizer. 

“I’m looking into things carefully before I 
rashly announce any policies or programs,” 
Houston said with a slight twinkle in his eyes 


informed themselves of - 


when I asked him about reorganizing the 
Treasury Department. “And I have nothing to 
say as yet about foreign exchange.” 

Tall, well set-up, in the pink of condition from 
plenty of golf, and buttressing his statements 
from the wealth of historical information stored 
in his retentive mind, the Secretary was much 
more like the warm-hearted, sympathetic men 
that his friends know than the austere Cabinet 
official that is popularly pictured. 

“Of course, I have tried to keep track of the 
financial methods of the country for many years,” 
he continued. “While I was at Harvard I began 
going into the study of the history of banking 
and matters concerning 

the public debts and 
taxes, and it is at’ least 
twenty-eight years since 
I first became committed 
to the importance of a 
real budget system. It 
has always seemed to 
me a singular thing that 
the management of the 
finances of a great na- 
tion, or even _ state, 
should be attempted 
without a budget. It 
was important enough 
before the war when we 
were on a billion-dollar 
scale; it is even greater 
now that there has been 


a four-fold enlarge- 
ment.” 
The Secretary ex- 


pressed interest in the 
legislative part of pro- 
viding a budget as well 
as in the executive re- 
sponsibilities under it. 
lt is characteristic of his 
organization work that 
when the machinery 1s 
put into motion he does 
not fuss over details, but 
is willing to leave the 
routine to be carried out 
by his aides. The na- 
tional banking problems 
also are of keen interest to Houston, who looks 
to see defects remedied through the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“No single step is going to correct the present 
inflation of the currency,” he said. “It must 
come through a general policy; but I think it 
is already under way, and the raising of the 
discount on commercial paper is the first move 
toward bringing affairs to a solid foundation.” 

Like his predecessor, Carter Glass, Secretary 
Houston believes that the time for general gov- 
ernment loans abroad has ended. 

“There are nations in Europe today,” he said, 
“whose armies are on territory that does not 
belong to them, and who are not disposed to 
follow the spirit of the League for Peace. They 
cannot ask us to lend them money when some 
of their practises make their condition worse. 
They must levy effective taxes and must not con- 
tinue to rely on credit devices if they wish to 
attain security. Of course, we will keep up 
assistance in food and legitimate relief where 
conditions are critical, and where there is proper 
control. 

“Notwithstanding the world blow-up that came 
with the war, I cannot believe but that we are 
going onward. It must be remembered, that we 
cannot get back all at once to the place where we 
would like to be. Jt will require from twelve to 
twenty years to reach a stabilized condition. 
Many people think that we will return to pre- 
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war normal conditions; but it will be a different 
kind of a normal, and so for the present I think 
we should expect only a stabilized state. The 
people must begin as they can, slowly, and for 
the most part painfully, turning their hands to 
whatever it is possible for them to do, and work 
and save. 

“T fully appreciate the advantages of co- 
operative action in establishing favorable con- 
ditions under which people can work,” he con- 
tinued, “and the part that progressive legislation 
must play in reforming abuses; but it is a time 
when every person should be at ‘high tension,’ as 
Kipling calls it, and I would like to see the 
people who are so vocal use their energy for 
accomplishing corrective results.” 

It is one of the characteristics of Houston that 
he can find in history an illustration that can 
be applied to nearly all of the modern develop- 
ments. The condition of the South after the 
Civil War is an example to be studied by those 
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now contemplating the wreckage in Europe. 
“The South kept its nerve and courage during 
the period of recovery, in all the stress of the 
time, quite as superbly as during the fighting,” 
he said. “It requires real courage to face the 
problems of peace. If liberty was worth fight- 
ing for, certainly the opportunities victory has 
brought to pursue the paths of peace should no 
less call up our patriotic spirit. Peace has a 
patriotism quite as intensive as war. *° 
“There are times when it seems that Lloyd 
George was right when he said that ‘patriotism 
has been demobilized too soon; but the patrio~ 
tism of the United States must not be under- 
estimated. The American people are more emo- 
tional than they appear, and more patriotic than 
they customarily indicate. They have plain, 
everyday habits of thought as well, and there 
is no real cause to fear that any minority preach- 
ing radicalism in this country will work a last- 
ing injury. You cannot revolt against a democ- 





racy, and the majority will never permit a minor- 
ity to impose its whims by violence. American 
people are law-abiding. There was conclusive 
evidence of that in the acceptance of the draft 
law, and even when regional restrictions are 
imposed by the government the influence is felt 
beyond the boundaries of the sections. For 
instance, there were the people West of the 
Mississippi who voluntarily joined in observing 
gasless Sundays during the war, although the 
order was issued only East of the river. That 
is an evidence of our fidelity to the national 
interests.” 

Houston believes that Bolshevism is on the 
decline. “Russia has been vastly excited over 
her experiment,” “but has learned a lesson.” 

“They have had more out of the experience 
than there was in it,” he explained, “and the 
difficulty with such a situation is very much as 
~Mark Twain found in the case of the cat that 

(Continued on page 339) 


EMPLOYERS GETTING CLOSER TO MEN 


EMARKABLE progress is being made by 

large employers towards getting closer 

together with their workers. Probably 
more than a hundred corporations have negotia- 
tions under way to give employees direct repre- 
sentation in management. 

The National Cash Register Company has just 
held an election among the rank and file of its 
employees for the selection of twenty-five repre- 
sentatives to constitute the N. C. R. Advisory 
Board, which will meet with representatives of 
the management once a week, or at other fre- 
quent intervals, to co-operate in considering and 
handling all matters pertaining to working con- 
ditions of the 6,700 employees throughout the 
plant at Dayton, Ohio. 

Swift & Company recently appointed a leader 
in this line of work, John Calder, to bring about 
closer relations between the company and its 
60,000 workers. A start has already been made 
in the way of holding classes for employees 
with a view to educating them to take a real and 
intelligent part in the work of management as 
soon as conditions are ripe. 

The Industrial Democracy system devised by 
John Leitch is in process of being installed at 
dozens of plants all over the country, while other 
organizations aiming to further the democratiza- 
tion of industry also report an avalanche of im- 
portant applicants for their services. 

Here is the announcement which was made the 
other day to all employees at the National Cash 
Register Company : 

“For a long time we have felt the need of 
advice and suggestions from the rank and file. 
We want to know more of your troubles. We 
want your counsel and co-operation more than 
ever before. 

“It has been decided to organize an Advisory 
Board elected by the people in order that this 
may truly represent the rank and file. 

“The plant has been divided into twenty-five 
voting divisions. A representative from each 
voting division will be elected by ballot. The 
twenty-five representatives so elected will con- 
stitute the N. C. R. Advisory Board. A person 
occupying the position of officer, head of a divi- 
sion, supervisor, foreman, assistant foreman, or 
job foreman in the factory, or occupying a similar 
position in the offices, will not be eligible for elec- 
tion as a member of the Advisory Board. Nor 
will any such person be entitled to vote. It is 
our desire that no such person shall have a vote 
in or influence the selection of the members of 
the Advisory Board. 

“The object of this Advisory Board will be to 
bring the management and the rank and file 
closer together. We want to meet with people 


Cash Register Makes Important 
Move—Leitch Quizzed by 
Washington Board 


By the Editor 


who represent the rank and file, and discuss 
questions of mutual interest, thereby helping to 
better the conditions of both the employees and 
the company. 

“Vote for a candidate who will best represent 
your interests. Meetings of the Advisory Board 
will be called as frequently as once a week when- 
ever there are sufficient subjects for discussion 
to justify calling a meeting.” 

The announcement is signed by President John 
H. Patterson, Vice-President J. H. Barringer and 
Secretary F. B. Patterson. 


Developments at Washington 


President Wilson’s Industrial Commission has 
been inquiring closely into the operation of 
Leitch’s Industrial Democracy. This plan and 
its operation were laid before the commission 
by a delegation consisting of Mr. Leitch, L. 
De K. Hubbard, vice-president of the Sidney 
Blumenthal Company; O. D. Frost, vice-presi- 
dent of the Champlain Silk Mills of Whitehall, 
N. Y.; and C. C. Conway, president of the Con- 
way Company, representing the Pathe Freres 
Phonograph Company, Simplex Piano Player 
Action, French Cabinet Company, and the Hallett 
& Davies Piano Company. 

Among those who displayed particularly keen 
interest in putting questions regarding Industrial 
Democracy were Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, Mr. Gompers, Julius Rosenwald, ex- 
Attorney General Wickersham and Mr. Strauss. 

The session lasted more than three hours. The 
delegation presented to the commission an en- 
dorsement of Industrial Democracy signed by 
20,000 workers at different plants now being 
operated under the Leitch plan. 

The members of the commission wanted to 
know whether these advocates of Industrial 
Democracy endorsed the commission’s tentative 
plan for industrial courts. 

Mr. Leitch cordially approved of this proposal 
notwithstanding that it had been objected to both 
by Mr. Gompers and the head of an important 
association of manufacturers. Mr. Leitch de- 
clared that the strongest objection to such courts 
would come from those who had most to fear 
from them. He declared that it was his experi- 
ence that there are just as many “reds” among 


capitalists, in proportion to their total number, 
as there are among workers and that there is 
need for a police system for industry, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Leitch went on to emphasize that elaborate 
efforts are now being made to “Americanize” 
immigrant laborers, and asked whether the in- 
troduction of a plan of democracy in industry, 
based on the democracy underlying the form of 
the United States Government, would not do more 
than anything else to acquaint immigrant work- 
men with the ways and principles of this country. 

Mr. Leitch further declared that, while he 
heartily agreed with the commission’s proposal 
to establish industrial courts, he believed that the 
trouble should be attacked nearer its roots. In 
other words, the aim should be to prevent the 
troubles which necessitated the calling in of 
courts. Courts necessarily were not creative or 
constructive or preventive. If measures could 
be instituted in each plant or works to take up 
threatened troubles in their very infancy, and 
have them straightened out and settled amicably 
to all parties before they develop into big troubles, 
then the solution of the whole problem would be 
infinitely nearer. 

A regular feature of “Forbes” will be 
articles describing the latest develop- 
ments in plants throughout the coun- 
try towards instituting employees’ 
representation plans, profit sharing, 
bonus systems and other activities 
reflecting efforts to bring employers 
and employees into closer and more 
cordial association. 





Habit Forming 


1. Make good resolutions intelligently, and 
record them. 

2. Take advantage of every circumstance 
that will help you keep your resolutions. 

3. Keep away from temptation. 

4. Keep away from associates who discour- 
age you. 

5. Put yourself in right relations to encour- 
age you in the new way. 

6. Seize the first eee to act on reso- 
lutions you make. 

7. Make engagements that will keep you 
out_of the old way. 

8. Never suffer an exception to occur to 
hinder the new habit from becoming securely 
rooted in your life. 

9. Remember until the new habit is fixed, 
each lapse makes the effort more difficult. 

10. It is the keeping, and not the making, 
of good resolutions which affects the brain. 
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TRUE PICTURE OF RUSSIA’S CONDITION 


To clarify the confusion of counsel which 
has prevailed since the lifting of the block- 
ade from Soviet Russia, “Forbes” has ob- 
tained the following authoritative interview, 
presenting a clear outline of things as they 
are in Russia today, from Alexander Mar- 
chuk, a leading Russian business man. He 
is a director of the exporting and importing 
firm of William Higgs & Co., of Moscow, 
and managing director of Alexander Mar- 
chuk & Co., Ltd., an international corpora- 
tion of engineers and contractors. What he 
says may be accepted as based on first-hand 
knowledge of actual conditions. 


sia are laid up for repairs, and from forty 

to fifty per cent. of the locomotives are 
out of commission. Due to labor conditions 
and disrepair, the rolling stock of the Russian 
railroads is today scarcely able to handle with 
the greatest effort more than one-fourth of the 
tonnage it used to carry. 

To realize the difficulty of gathering to- 
gether the wheat, flour, flax, and other things 
that the peasants have been so long hoarding, 
it is necessary to remember that even before 
the war Russia had only 40,000 miles of rail- 
road lines, as compared with some 240,000 
miles in the United States. 

There are in Russia many farms with their 
craineries full, three hundred, eight hundred 
—yes, a thousand—miles from the nearest rail- 
road track! This situation has kept the Bol- 
sheviki from getting the supplies, even where 
they were strong enough to fight the peasants. 

It is true that Russia is a vast storehouse 
of such raw materials and commodities as 
lumber, oils, furs, wheat, butter and other food 
fats and many other supplies. But these stocks 
are scattered throughout the country. The 
transport situation is so hopelessly bad, and 
the geographical distribution of supplies, in 
big and little caches here and there, is so limit- 
less, that Russia’s wealth of supplies might 
be compared with the oceans’ gold. Gold is in 
the ocean in limitless quantities, but how can 
you get it out? That is just the question with 
Russia; how to get the goods out. 


Prefer Commodities to Rubles 


Why, the railroads could not handle one- 
tenth of the stock of raw materials and food- 
stuffs even if they were right alongside the 
tracks. 

The transport is but half of the difficulty, 
however. The peasants who hold the great 
bulk of the supplies put little trust in the Bol- 
sheviki and have no mind to part with their 
possessions in exchange for paper rubles. They 
know it now takes about forty rubles to buy 
a pound of salt, and the worth of the ruble is 
still depreciating. 

To tell with any sort of accuracy the volume 
of commodities which Russia has within her 
borders to-day is impossible. Even the Bol- 
sheviki do not know. The people once in a 
position to know the details—merchants, 
commission men, and those in the various 
trades—have been dispersed by the Bolsheviki, 
driven from their regular occupations to make 
a living by whatever means fell to their lot. 
Even the co-operatives, an economical organi- 
zation of some 22,000,000 peasants, cannot say 
just how much of this and how much of that 
is available for export. Besides the stocks of 
the peasants, there are left-over stocks in the 
hands of the co-operatives ; and there is a third 
source of supply in the contents of warehouses 


S IXTY per cent. of the freight cars of Rus- 


A Responsible Russian Business 
Man Writes for “Forbes” 
on Trade Outlook 


By Alexander Marchuk 


In an Interview with J. G. Donley, of “Forbes” 
Editorial Staff. 


requisitioned from their private owners by 
the Soviet government. 

Having in mind these fundamental facts 
about Russia, it will be seen that any trading 
undertaken with the Allied countries must at 
the start be comparatively small as against 
the great total that might be done. The Soviet 
government has certain stocks of gold, and 
certain foreign credits which could be utilized 





ALEXANDER MARCHUK 


Prominent Russian business man who here discusses 

trade conditions in his country. His statements are 

based on first-hand knowledge of actual conditions and 
can be accepted as authoritative. 


to bring such necessities as cotton, agricultural 
implements, machinery, clothing, shoes, etc., 
into Russia. Then, when the peasant could 
get his hand on the things he needs, he would 
let go of his grain, his flax, and his furs. 

The real movement of goods will have to be 
based on the primitive processes of barter, on the 
spot. 

Promises or paper rubles won’t move a 
single bushel of wheat. - 

But even for this slow process to meet with 
success it will be necessary for the Bolsheviki 
to give more leeway to the Co-operatives. 
Domination of the Co-operatives by the Soviet 
government has served to awaken suspicion 
of the Co-operatives in the minds of the peas- 
ants. The Soviet government cannot loosen 
its hold on the co-operatives, and give larger 
representation to the old leaders of the Co- 
operatives and private individuals without 
weakening its own grip. The Bolsheviki will 
try to control foreign trade so that it will 
accrue to their benefit, and naturally the} will 
want to keep their representatives in charge 
of the Central Co-operative. This, I believe, 
will result in deadlock. 

In the end the great resources of Russia can 
only be tapped on credit, The old Co-oper- 


atives or private individuals must restore con- 
fidence. The Bolsheviki must relax control 
and permit raw materials to come out through 
private channels. The future growth of such 
trade will depend upon the extent of the re- 
laxation, for the Soviet government hasn’t 
gold enough to start much trade, or carry far. 
It all gets back to the same starting point: the 
peasants have the bulk of supplies, they will 
not give them up to the Bolsheviki, and the 
Bolsheviki, from their point of view, can’t 
afford to allow the proper people to intercede 
It is an impossible situation, with a background 
of hopelessly disrupted transportation. 

For the present at least it is impossible to 
predict, as some people wish, the certain suc- 
cess of this latest move of the Allies. One can 
only await future developments while keeping 
in mind these fundamental facts of conditions 
in Russia. No speedy results should be looked 
for. 

There were 350,000 Germans in Russia be- 
fore the war. They were Russian-Germans for 
the most part. They knew the language and 
the customs and had a perfected organiza- 
tion for the handling of business. The elec- 
trical, the chemical, and the mechanical indus- 
tries were all in the control of Germans. The 
flour mills of the country were constructed by 
the Germans. 


Opportunities for American Capital 
English merchants will be quite willing to 
take advantage of reconstructed German or- 
ganizations within Russia in order to carry on 


. commerce, and there is no reason why Americans 


should not resort to the same tactics. The Ger- 
mans will get business in the same old way in 
spite of a well-defined animosity toward them. 

From the broader viewpoint Russia will look 
to America to furnish the technical men and 
the equipment for the rehabilitation of her 
railroads. And undoubtedly Russia must look 
to America for credits which must be supplied 
if trade is to be carried on to any important 
extent. 

American capital, if it is alive to the situa- 
tion, will find many opportunities for lucra- 
tive investment in Russian industries; as, for 
instance, in the manufacture of textiles. Even 
the Bolsheviki have been very tender toward 
the textile industry, because clothes were 
needed for 170,000,000 people. The textile in- 
dustry has suffered the least of any through 
the revolution, because it was needed, and 
because it was the richest in Russia and had 
large stores of raw material. When wages 
were doubled, the mills doubled their prices, 
and they have kept going so long as they could 
get raw material. 

Right now there is an enormous potential 
demand for cotton, and I know that 300,000,- 
400,000 bales of American cotton could be used 
in Moscow almost immediately, if the proper 
credit and mill arrangements could be made. 

In contrast to the textile industry, the steel 
manufacturing industry has suffered the most. 
In the first place, there has been a lack of steel. 
Secondly, with plants located mainly in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd, where living conditions 
have been most difficult, it has been found im- 
possible to feed workers. Petrograd, which 
was an industrial center with a population of 
3,000,000 during the war, has shrunk to a mere 
300,000 or 400,000 people. 

The conditions are difficult, extremely dif- 
ficult, but American capital, American in- 
dustry, and American brains will find, if they 
will but awaken to the situation, commen- 
surate opportunities in underdeveloped and 
disorganized, but potentially vast Russia, 
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LET WORKERS AND COMMUNITIES SING 


ness of community singing, and though it’s 

very hard not to grow sentimental in talk- 
ing of group singing, nevertheless I assure you I 
have not forgotten my original promise, viz.: Let 
nothing be said which is not related to money 
to be made through our ideas. 

I would describe community singing as a rever- 
sion to the pre-working stage through the medium 
of song-expression, an attempt to draw the mind 
off its ordinary thinking processes by drench- 
ing it in easy-going, self-operating songs, self- 
operating in the sense that it takes no energy 
to sing them. All entertainment is an attempt 
to draw the mind off its routine processes. But 
entertainment which comes from the outside is 
not equivalent to that which comes from the 
individual himself. Games and reading and 
exercise are entertainment for the man by the 
man himself. But reading can’t be done by a 
crowd in unison. The gymnasium class is purely 
physical. The football or baseball game is only 
for a limited few. 

Community singing is for a crowd. It is a 
hundred per cent. democratic. It admits the 
whole mass of a community or a factory or a 
store or a school—men and women and children, 
rich men, poor men, beggar men, brainy folks, 
illiterate folks, all are in the game. It’s the 
natural impulse of a crowd at a gathering to 
want to express itself—the crowd is but a mass 
of individuals, with an eagerness to say some- 
thing. 

Your people out there in the shop or store, 
Mr. Big Boss, they are individuals, and they 


(}:. title this week indicates the profitable- 


have got something inside of them which can- - 


not be found by the medical man, but which is 
there just the same—their egos, ‘their self-as- 
sertiveness, their personalities. If you worked 
day after day at the same routine, with never 
a chance to express the great soul-self in you, 
you’d be pent up, too. You'd feel very much 
like a volcano. 

If you don’t let the workers express themselves 


Much of Current Dissatisfaction 
Is Mental Rather Than 
Economic, He Says 


By Charles D. Isaacson 


Author “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 


in one method, they’ll find another. . This whole 
present-day dissatisfaction is mental rather than 
economic. 

Community-singing is self-expression in the 
simplest, cleanest, most ingenuous method ever 
devised by man. Assemble a crowd, start a tune 
going which has a swing to it, give the folks an 
idea of what’s expected, and gradually they will 
all join along—forgetting self, forgetting the sur- 
roundings, forgetting embarrassment, and forget- 
ting the ordinary processes of the daily routine. 
Outside of a few good samaritans and art-lovers, 
business men are not expected to upset their 
undertakings to make music. But tf music will 
help the undertakings, then they can’t avoid it. 

The War Camp Community Service, now in- 
corporated into a peacetime activity, declares 
that during the last nine months, over twelve 
million persons were gathered in community 
“sings.” An analysis discovers that over sixty 
per cent. of that number are working people and 
their families—the rest are in _ institutions, 
schools, etc. Of the sixty per cent., about one- 
third were reached in their own business places, 
outside and inside of company time. The “sings” 
numbered over twenty thousand. Hundreds were 
held in factories and stores under the leadership 
of men trained by the service in their schools. 
Schools for community song leaders—think of 
that! And inasmuch as the lessons are free and 
the leaders are volunteers, it is not surprising 
to find among the scholars accountants,, stenog- 
raphers, business men, engineers, factory work- 
ers, newspaper men, etc. (I will*later tell you 
something about leaders and the outstanding 
characteristics of a good one, so-that if you are 


thinking of starting something in your own plant, 
you can pick home talent and develop it.) 

In the industrial department of the Y. M. C. A. 
it was reported that in one month, in thirteen 
cities, eight hundred thousand workers joined 
in factory “sings” and twenty thousand of them 
put down their tools to take part during com- 
pany time. The Y. M. C. A. people have figured 
that with fifteen minutes to a sing, this represents 
five hundred and ninety-six working days devoted 
by the various companies to the idea! In some 
cities the business men were aroused, and now 
in certain places every time a business club din- 
ner is held, the song leaders are asked to come 
along and take a whack at the “big fellows.” 

These big agencies do not begin to cover the 
entire field gf singing workers. As I told here 
some time ago, the big department stores use the 
idea all the time and have done so for years— 
Wanamaker’s, Marshall Field’s, Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s, etc., etc» The big packers, Swift & 
Company, have been seriously at work. John 
B. Stetson, I am told, is doing the same work. 
Some time I may give you the story of the pro- 
gressive Essenkay Products Company, where 
twice a day all work is stopped on the making 
of tire-fillers, so that the big group can sing. I 
could present a list of over two hundred con- 
cerns now quite “sold” on the singing idea. 

To get a crowd started singing, here’s the sort 
of speech I might make: “Friends, I think we 
all need a little medicine, so I have brought it 
down with me. Just open that piano top. That’s 
where I keep it. Now all keep your seats, we'll 
dispense the medicine just where you are. 
What’s wrong with you? A little of that popu- 
lar complaint, influenza or imaginitis? Short- 
ness of breath or shortness of pocketbook? Wor- 
ried about your stocks, or the price of sugar 
and shoes? Isn’t the world giving you all that’s 
coming to you? Do you find it harder to smile 
than you did when you were in school? This 
medicine is the greatest tonic in the world. Cures 
everything. The medicine is singing! Now, 





The idea of engaging experienced song leaders to conduct “sings” in large communities, factories, stores and schools is rapidly gaining favor among the 


public officials and employers. 


The photo shows employees of a Louisville, Ky., department store. enjoying an afternoon. “sing.’ 
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don’t tell me you can’t sing, because that has 
nothing to do with it. The less you know about 
singing, the better it’s going to sound.. All you 
do is listen to the sound of the piano, and then 
when I give you the signal, open your mouths 
and go to it. Open them wide, just as your 
mothers did when they gave you sulphur and 
molasses. Let out a sound. Never mind how 
it sounds to you, let it out. I am the only 
one who can see how you look, and I won’t tell. 
[ don’t care if you sing like Galli-Curci or Caruso. 
\ll I want you do to is to let out as much sound 
as you can. The more you bring out, the better 
ow are going to feel. Now, don’t be bashful.” 

Most of the folks will respond to this kind-of 
talk, and they’ll try. The first two or three songs 
might be soft or weak, most people singing under 
restraint, but gradually all this wears off. Peo- 
ple forget themselves and then the real spirit 
starts. Dignity will be thrown to the winds, the 
lace will become: electrical with the fun of it. 

Dollars-and-cents are being made out of these 
Uncle Sam didn’t use commun- 


ecause its effects were an assured fact. You 


may be assured that all these big business men 
are not doing their part, giving up their hours, 
‘urning over their buildings, for a pretty ue 
of folly. 


Community singing is doing a big ial to 
rive an expression to the pent-up souls of em- 
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Teaching a laundry worker how to lead her com- 
rades in singing. 


ployees, and so to let down the tension. It ‘is, 
moreover, stirring up the inner soul of men and 
making them fresher and more enthusiastic. 
Community singing is making workers work 
harder. 


Why don’t you start it? Any good, honest, 
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enthusiastic man with a sense of rhythm and a 
comprehension of crowds can make himself the 
leader. No technical musician is required—but 
one would be a great aid. To start the com- 
munity idea in your plant doesn’t cost anything 
to speak of, 4nd you don’t need to sign a con- 
tract to keep it going, if it doesn’t make good. 

But once, my dear sir, you yourself sit down 
with the boys and girls and forget the Big Boss 
attitude, and get right into the swing of it, and 
then look around with your own face glowing, 
at the other glowing countenances and shining 
eyes, I bet you'll say you feel as if you owe me 
a thousand dollars or a million dollars or more, 
and I’ll answer you that you don’t. I’m glad 
I helped you. 

Give it a chance. And then, think of the other 
good ideas which are bound to suggest them- 
selves. 

Bring the right atmosphere, the singing. at- 
mosphere, into the plant and give the boys and 
girls a chance to enjoy themselves at your ex- 
pense and on your time. And the results will 
pay you back with interest. 


. This is the ninth article in this in- 
teresting, practical series. Mr. Isaac- 
son will report Music Week in New 
York in his next article, showing how 
the industries gave voice to the idea 
in a big ensemble. 


GET ON “EASY STREET’ ABOUT HELP 


LTHOUGH the big worry of many em- 
A ployers today is help, as “Help Wanted” 
columns reflect, there are a few con- 
cerns on “easy street” as far as getting desir- 
able applicants is concerned. 

How did they get there? 

In this article I want to tell of plans and 
methods used by leading concerns to prepare 
for a rainy day. These plans may not suit 
every concern, but they should suggest other 
means of accomplishing similar results. 

To attract boys and young men of the best 
type, one of the larger banks worked out what 
was called “The Banking Apprenticeship Plan.” 
A twelve page booklet, setting forth the plan 
in detail, was prepared and distributed among 
the principals of selected public ‘schools. 

gt J 
Fitted for Promotion 


“Experience has shown,” said the booklet, 
“that many important positions, including of- 
ficerships, are filled by men who entered the 
bank as boys. This bank has, therefore, en- 
deavored to employ only boys of the highest 
type—boys of real promotional possibilities. 
The splendid opportunities for advancement 
and the exceptional training offered have made 
it possible in the years past to maintain on 
the whole, a high standard. 

“But the situation has never been entirely 
satisfactory. There has been a constant need 
for more boys of the right calibre. This need 
has led to the establishment of the Banking 
Apprenticeship Class. 

“Arrangements are being made with a num- 
ber of Elementary and High Schools whereby 
every term each school will nominate not more 
than three boys for membership in this Ap- 
prenticeship Class.” 

The booklet described the three classes of 
apprenticeships, how nominees would be se- 
lected, and the kind of training the boys would 
receive. For example, in the first year they 
were taught Office Practise, Banking Arith- 
metic, English, Penmanship and the Making 
of Figures, and Page Duties. 

The cost of conducting these classes was 
negligible. Experienced employees acted as 


“Forbes”. Personnel Director 
Here Gives Practical Plans 
to Solve Problem 


By William Marvin Jackson 


Director, “Forbes” Personnel Development Service. 


teachers. For the most part the text books 
used were manuals prepared in advance by 
officers or employees of the bank. These em- 
ployee-teachers were, of course, carefully se- 
lected and without exception developed into 
competent instructors. And, moreover, they 
took real delight in conducting the classes. 

A special reading course was prepared, the 
boys being required to read one book a month. 

At frequent intervals the apprentices were 
interviewed by one of the junior officers, in 
order to check their progress, give them every 
possible encouragement, and advise them on 
problems and difficulties that arose. 

Each apprentice graduate was awarded a 
banking apprenticeship certificate when he had 
satisfactorily completed his course. 

The Public and High School*principals en- 
tered heartily into the plan, which was given 
proper publicity, and as a result in each school 
there was keen competition among the better 
class of boys for the honor of being nominated. 

I want to emphasize again that the cost of 
this project was insignificant when compared 
to the fine results achieved. It would probably 
have cost this bank considerably more to se- 
cure an adequate supply of boys and young 
men by the ordinary methods; and I doubt 
very much whether as many boys of the same 
type could have been secured through any 
other means. 

Any concern of one hundred employees or more 
can easily carry out a similar plan. 


On a much more elaborate and extensive 
scale co-operative plans have been worked 
out by a number of large concerns with lead- 
ing colleges and universities. One of the best 
college co-operative plans is that of the Na- 
tional City Bank, though other institutions 
have for years benefited by an arrangement 


which enabled them to secure each year col- 


- lege men of superior training and ability for 


work at home or abroad. The City Bank made 
a co-operative arrangement with sixteen lead- 
ing universities whereby each year the Dean 
of the Business School nominated three men 
for the scholarships offered by the bank. 

A special booklet was prepared and dis- 
tributed among the students of these col- 
leges, setting forth the reasons for inaugurat- 
ing the College Training Class, and describing 
the principal features of the plan. The fol- 
lowing quotation from this booklet will be 
of interest: 


National City Bank Method 


“In establishing its branches The Natioral 
City Bank realized that the men who would 
direct the destinies of the newly organized 
branch banks would have to be supplied in 
a large measure from the United States. It 
was found practically impossible at the start 
to secure men who combined the requisite 
ability with proper educational training. 

“The greater part of those disposed to ven- 
ture forth are inattentive to the three great 
essentials for any man wishing to make his 
career abroad, a knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he goes, a sound 
knowledge of the underlying principles of 
business, and above all, a definite employment 
before the start of his journey. 

“Young men are needed who are willing to 
devote their lives to developing American for- 
eign trade to a degree commensurate with its 
inherent possibilities, men of character and 
versatility, persistence and resource—men of 
untiring energy, with the tact of diplomats 
and the vision of statesmen. They must know 
the language; they must combine their in- 
grained appreciation of hard work with adapt- 
ability to the customs of the country where 
they will be stationed, and they must readily 
acquire the foreigner’s manner of doing busi- 
ness with an appreciation of his point of view, 
always retaining their loyalty to the United 
States and to the furtherance of American in- 
terests. For such men there is a career in 
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foreign banking of unlimited possibilities. 

“Undergraduates, chosen as hereinafter de- 
scribed, spend their summer vacations in the 
bank, where they acquire a working knowledge 
of bank routine and organization. This is 
coupled with language practice and class 
work, amounting to twelve hours per week. 
This work is of such a nature that several of 
the co-operating universities are granting col- 
lege credit to those students who have suc- 
cessfully passed the bank’s examinations at 
the termination of the courses, and whose 
record in the practical work comes up to the 
bank’s standards.” 

The men rotated from department to de- 
partment, thus securing all-round banking ex- 
perience, and attended language and general 
banking classes. These classes were, for the 
most part, conducted by experienced employees 
or officers of the bank. 

There fs no better way of illustrating the suc- 
cess of this plan than by stating that every mem- 
ber of the first class of twenty (which entered 
the bank in 1914) now occupies an official posi- 
tion either in the home institution or in the 


branches. 


Another Effective Plan 


Not every concern is in a position to try out 
either of the above plans. For such as cannot 
a very effective plan is the use of what may 
be termed the Applicants’ Manual. This need 
comprise only a few pages, either multigraphed 
or printed. It should give a brief history of 
the concern, set forth the opportunities for 
advancement, schedule of salaries paid, special 
advantages offered, such as training or, edu- 
cational work, employee club activities, and 
any other information which is designed to 
attract desirable applicants. It should be 
placed in the hands of school principals, school 
employment managers and the directors of the 
best employment agencies. 

A manual of this kind cannot fail to make 
a good impression not only upon school prin- 
cipals and employment men but upon young 
men and women who are anxious to join a 
good concern. It is an arrow pointing the way 
to a connection which promises unusual op- 
portunities and possibilities. 

If for some reason it is not thought desir- 
able or practical to prepare such a manual, the 
next best thing is to ascertain what schools 
and agencies are most capable of producing 
applicants of the best quality. Then by let- 
ter, or, even better, by personal calls, every 
effort should be made to bring the concern to 
the favorable attention of these best sources. 
Special efforts of this kind pay. 

It is difficult to understand why so many 
business men fail to appreciate the importance 
of preparing for emergencies by such simple 
but effective measures. Many wait until the 
last moment and then rather excitedly start 
calling up schools and employment agencies 
with the expectation of having someone sent 
over right away. The school and employment 
men cannot be blamed for viewing concerns 
of this kind with more or less distrust—they 
infer that the employer who uses haphazard 
methods to secure employees will use hap- 
hazard methods in dealing with them. 

One of the best ways to get desirable ap- 
plicants is to secure the co-operation of pres- 
ent employees. If the employees themselves 
are happy and contented and have full con- 
fidence in the opportunities and possibilities of- 
fered, they will be glad to give their assistance. 
Some concerns use this method almost ex- 
clusively. When a vacancy occurs which can- 
not be filled from the ranks, a bulletin is posted 
bringing the matter to general attention. The 

‘ bulletin sets forth the requirements of the job 
and the exact qualifications needed. 


Pa 
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Of all methods for securing an influx of good 
people the best is the building of a reputation. 

The concern that has been careful to deal 
honestly and squarely by its employee, that 
has endeavored to make its workers happy 
by paying well and by supplying évery pos- 
sible incentive, has little to worry about when 
a labor shortage occurs. Its reputation does 
the work. While other employers are burn- 
ing the wites,and filling the “want” columns, 
this employer can sit back and smile.. He had 
done his advertising. From mouth to mouth 
the word has been passed that he is the right 
kind of employer, that a place in his concern 
insures good pay, fair treatment, and real op- 
portunity. 

I was discussing this subject with the di- 
rector of a large employment agency. “It 
doesn’t take long,” he said, “to get ‘on to’ the 
different concerns. When I started this busi- 
ness I determined to work only with the best, 
and by experience I found out which were good 
and which bad—the firms I could afford to 
send people to and the ones I couldn’t. See 
this little note book? This contains my ‘black- 
list.” I know these concerns won’t do. I 
wouldn’t have the heart to send a boy or girl, 
a man or woman, to a single one of them.” 

Here are some of the comments opposite 
the names on his black list: “Never gives a 
raise without being asked for it.” “Slave Driv- 
ers.” “Fire without notice.” “Think they have 
a mortgage on every employee.” “Ask for a 
lot—give little for it.” “Manager rough and 
uncouth—employs people of this kind.” “Think 
more of their goods than their workers.” 


Prepared for Rainy Day 


It would shock these—and many other—em- 
ployers to know just what their reputation in 
personne] matters 4s. Very often the fault lies 
not in the president or in the high executives 
—not directly—btt in the fact that the em- 
ployment and other personnel functions have 
been lodged in subordinates who with free 
hands and false notions work untold injury 
to the firm’s reputation. 

In order to select employees of superior 
ability and special fitness, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a large number of applicants to 
select from. “We have to take anybody we 
can get,” is the story we hear very often these 
days. Of course, present conditions are ab- 
normal. But the employers who have ex- 
ercised the greatest care and consideration in 
thir personnel relations, who have ‘had the 
foresight to make use of methods similar to 
those I have described, are today experiencing 
the least discomfiture and inconvenience over 
the labor shortage. 

They are capitalizing past prudence. They 
are earning dividends on their reputation. They 
have provided themselves with shelter against 
this employment rainy day. 








Profit sharing has been used in various forms 
since at least 1829, being most active in the 
last forty years, such as Lever Brothers, of 
Port Sunlight, England, and Cambridge, Mass. ; 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company of the 
model town of Leclaire, near St. Louis, Mo.; 
Procter & Gamble, of Ivorydale, Ohio, and nu- 
merous other smaller or less known companies 
have operated on the profit-sharing: plan suc- 
cessfully for over a quarter of a century. As 
with many other fundamental and social move- 
ments, profit sharing clearly came from the 
old countries, for one of the first successful 
profit-sharing plans in the United States was 
founded in Leclaire, Ill; named after the 
“father of profit sharing,” Monsieur Leclaire, 
of Maison Leclaire, Paris, France.—Magazine 
of Wall Street. 





Wins Against Odds 


“From Neck Up Is What Counts,” 
He Declares 


He is president of the State Bank of Olivia, 
Minnesota, and his name is Michael J. Dow- 
ling. That he holds a position of responsibility 
and trust and reached it after a long, hard fight 
is interesting. 

But the fact that Michael Dowling started 
out on his life career, minus both legs, his 
left arm and the fingers of his right hand is 
more than interesting. It is teeming with 
significance. On Mr. Dowling’s own word he 
is neither wonderful nor exceptional. He is 
simply an ordinary mortal who has never 
known what it means to quit and who uses 
the brains with which he was endowed. 

His accident was the result of a fierce Min- 
nesota blizzard in which he happened to be 
caught, thirty-five years ago. When he was 
physically able to get around—it took much 
longer in those days than it does now—Dow- 
ling decided that he had to have an education. 
He absolutely refused to become a public 
charge; and it was arranged for him to attend 
school where he was so apt a pupil and de- 
veloped so strong a liking for school work that 
he became a teacher himself. 

But a country school wasn’t big enough to 
hold Dowling very long and he went into busi- 
ness. From that day he climbed steadily. He 
married; one of his daughters is in college, and 
the other two are preparing to follow her. 
His political career, which made him speaker 
of the Minnesota House of Representatives, 
established him as a man of affairs in his 
community, and he is so looked upon today. 

Mr. Dowling never thinks of himself as a 
cripple because he isn’t one. He laughs at 
you when you mention the word. He drives 
his car, rides horseback, and enjoys life with 
the enthusiasm of a boy. It is natural that the 
success of the handicapped man should be close 
to his heart; and it has been always. But 
when the war came to America, Mr. Dowling’s 
desire to serve his country was quickened, and 
he offered himself for any work among the 
wounded that might bring cheer and sound 
practical advice. 

“There are no illusions in his mind as to the 
re-education of the soldier and sailor. He 
has deep confidence in the power of American 
medicine and surgery and in the teaching 
brains of the country that will be brought into 
play. What he emphasizes as the greatest 
need in this country today is common-sense— 
“horse-sense” he calls it—toward the handi- 
capped man. Sentiment, yes; but intelligent 
sentiment that will kindle a man’s ambition, 
not quench it. 

He has a fine inspiriting philosophy, has 
Michael Dowling, and a whimsical manner of 
stating it. When he was asked how much he 
thought physical disability interfered with a 
man’s earning capacity his answer was char- 
acteristic: “From his neck down a man is 
worth about $1.50 a day; from his neck up, 
he may be worth $100,000 a year.”—Carry On 





Great . opportunities come to those who 
make use of small ones. 


* * * 


The best education in the world is that got 


by struggling to make a living—Wendell 


Phillips. 
*x* * * 


Health and long life are usually blessings of 
the poor, not of the rich—and, indeed, if a rich 
man does not, in many things, live like a poor 
man, he will certainly be the worse for his 
riches.—Sir William Temple. 
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Yesterday is gone forever, To-morrow never 
comes, To-day is in my own hand. 

If I shirk To-day’s task I shall be adding to 
my Wasted Yesterdays. 

If I postpone To- ~day’s duty, I shall be in- 
creasing To-morrow’s burden. 

If I accomplish what To-day sets nafone me, 
| shall be doing my best to atone for Yester- 
day’s failures, and to prepare for To-morrow’s 
successes. 

Therefore, I will endeavor so to use my time 
and opportunities that Today shall leave me a 
little wiser and abler than it found me.—The 
Business Philosopher. 

* * * 


No man in this world ever rightfully gets 
more than he gives.—Adams. 
i, oe 


It is not easy— 

To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To take advice. 

To be charitable. 

To be considerate. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To forgive and forget. 

To keep out of the rut. 

To make the most of a little. 

To maintain a high standard. 

To recognize the silver lining. 

To shoulder a deserved blame. 
BUT IT ALWAYS PAYS. 

—The Hallegram. 
oe ee 


You can never develop Mexico until you 
develop the Mexican. And yet how much of 
the “development” of Mexico by foteign ex- 
ploiters ever took account of the development 
of its people? The Mexican peon has been 
regarded as mere fuel for the foreign money- 
makers, that’s all. Foreign trade has been his 
degradation. Yet think what Mexico could 
be, with its people trained to use the resources 
of the land, and supplying the world with those 
commodities in which she most abounds. She 
would then become a different kind of a cus- 
tomer, it is true, but also a better kind. Start 
Mexico working. Teach her people how to 
erect and manage their own industries. Give 
them the benefit of our experience and guid- 
ance. And then you have done something for 
the peace and prosperity of the world—Henry 
Ford. 

* * * 

No writing man seems to realize that the 
men who invested money in Mexican oil are 
entitled to protection. Nor does anyone seem 
to realize that owners of railroad bonds, or 
packing house bonds, are entitled to protec- 
tion. If these useful investors are grudgingly 
given the slightest legal protection, we say it 
is protection of capital: as though protection 
of capital is not as necessary as protection of 
banks, women’s virtue, farms, or any other 
worthy, necessary and natural thing —E. W. 
Howe. 





Not-His Job 


“Tm not supposed to that,” said he, 

When an extra task he chanced to see; 
“That’s not my job, and it’s not my care, 
So [ll pass it by and leave it there.” 

And the boss who gave him his weekly pay 
Lost more than his wages on him that day. 


“I’m not supposed to do ,that,” he said, 
“That duty belongs to Jim or. Fred.” 

So a little task that was in his way_ . 
That he could have handled without delay 
Was left unfinished; the way was paved 
For a heavy loss he could have saved. 


And time went on,:and he kept his place, 
But he never altered his easy pace, 

And folks remarked on how well he knew 
‘Lhe line of tasks he was hired to do; 
For never once was he known to turn 
His hand to things not of his concern. 


But there in his foolish rut he stayed 

And for all he did he was fairly paid, 

But he was never worth a dollar more 

Than he got for his toil when his week was o’er ; 
For he knew too well when his work was through 
And he’d done all he was hired to do. 


If you want to grow in this world, young man, 
You must do every day all the work you can; 
If you find a task, though it’s not your bit, 
And it should be done, take care ot it; 

And you'll never conquer or rise if you 

Do only the things you’re supposed to do. 


—By Edgar A. Guest. 


The Way to Succeed 


The man who thinks he has no chance de- 
stroys his chances by acknowledgment of self- 
defeat. 

The world is filled with good brains which , 
have missed the opportunity of training. 

You say that you deserve success—then 
prove it. 

Present your facts—show results, but don’t 
rest your case with words. 

Dishonesty doubles the journey to success. 

A crooked path must always be longer than 
a straight one. 

There’s only one way that’s right, and all 
the other ways are wrong. 

Good ideas are only seeds. They must be 
planted and tilled before they can produce. 

—Herbert Kaufman. 
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Labor never again will be satisfied with the old 
conditions. A proprietary share in what he pro- 
duces must be given to the workingman, and he 
has got to be taken into the management of the 
corporations by which he is employed. The 
workingmen must sit on the boards of directors. 
These conditions are here and must be promptly 
recognized. Capital, instead of hanging back and 
passively resisting, should run to meet the ad- 
vancing conditions, or else labor may not be sat- 
isfied merely with what it is entitled to, and may 
demand more than its share.— Bernard M. 
Baruch. 





1 believe it to be the duty of every citizen 
to do all within his power to improve the con- 
ditions under which men work and live. I 
believe that that man renders the greatest so- 
cial service who so co-operates in the organi- 
zation of industry as to afford to the largest 
number of men the greatest opportunity for 
self-development, and the enjoyment by every 
man of those benefits which his own work 
adds to the wealth of civilization—John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

* * 

You have communed with great men to 
little purpose if you have not learned that, 
however else they may have differed, in one 
respect they are all alike. Their sinews grew 
by labor.—John McClintock. 

* * * 

Learning taketh away the wildness and bar- 
barism and fierceness of men’s minds, though 
a little superficial learning doth rather work 
a contrary effect. It taketh away all levity, 
temerity, and insolency by copious suggestions 
of all doubts and difficulties and acquainting 
the mind to balarice reasons on both sides, and 
to turn back the first offers and conceits of 
the kind, and to accept nothing but tlie ex- 
amined and tried.—Bacon. 

i Ve 

Th world is not a playground, it is a school- 
room. Life is not a holiday, but an education. 
—Henry Drummond. 

.. = 

All progress is the result of economy.—Gov- 
ernor Coolidge. 

* * * 

A great lesson that must be learned is that 
restriction of production reacts unfavorably 
upon labor quite as much as it does upon cap- 
ital. There can only be divided the sum total 
of things that are produced, and if production 
is decreased there will be less to divide. When 
there can be brought about such a sympathetic 
understanding between capital and labor as 
wiil result in labor’s putting its brains as well 
as its muscle into the job, and because of full 
satisfaction with its relations to industry, labor 
will use all of its powers to increase produc- 
tion, we will then have a situation in which 
there will be an increased amount to divide 
between capital and labor.—Frank A. Vander- 
lip. 

eS a 

A competent employee can’t be held down, 

nor an incompetent one held up. 
** * 

Not one really great man has achieved great- 
ness except by coming over a path of thorns, 
hardships, disappointments and heartaches.— 
Joseph Green. 

* * * 

Wherever you have a person so underpaid 
that he finds himself unable to get along, you 
will have resentment against the employer. 
If the underpaid person is a teacher, you will 
have resentment against the Government. 
What sort of a situation is that for a country 
that is trying to 4nstill in young minds a re- 
spect for law and order? Why are so many 
teachers Socialists now? It is that feeling of 
resentment.—Ole Hanson. 
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MANAGEMENT CAN DOUBLEPRODUCTION 


CERTAIN great financier, who inherited 

much of his talent from his eminently 

successful parent, once undertook to prove 
to a great body of workers that their demands 
for better wages were unreasonable under the 
then existing company conditions. And he car- 
ried his point—in a telling way. 

He compared the great company to a three- 
legged table which happened to be conveniently 
at hand. One of the legs of this table repre- 
sented capital, which had supplied the money for 
the industry; one represented labor, which toiled 
to produce its many products; and one repre- 
sented management, which coordinated the ef- 
forts of capital and labor. 

On top of the table was placed a pile of coins 
representing the gross receipts of the company 
less the amount spent for materials. A group 
of coins representing the wages paid to labor was 
removed from the pile and placed over the leg 
representing labor. Another group representing 
the salaries of management was then placed over 
the leg representing management. And lo! the 
whole pile of coins was gone. Nothing was left 
to repay capital for the use of its money. 

There was no misrepresentation of facts. The 
books showed that for a long period no dividends 
had been paid. There was nothing left with 
which to pay labor higher wages. 

There was no question about the answer to 
this condition. Capital had already sacrificed all 
its legitimate earnings, and it was impossible to 
pay more wages to labor. 


Entitled to Adequate Wages 


But was that a satisfactory answer to labor? 
Can a company say to its employees “We knuw 
we are paying you less than a living wage, but 
we are paying you every cent the company earuis,” 
and expect the workers to be satisfied? 

If the workers are limiting their production 
and thus preventing the company from earning 
sufficient money to enable them to pay adequate 
wages, then the workers are at fault and the 
remedy would lie in their hands. 

_ Suppose, however, that they were the average 

norma: workers who work hard and do what 
they are told to do in the way they are told to 
do it. Would they not have the right to say to 
capital: ‘You may be satisfied with no return on 
your investment, but we are not satisfied with 
iow wages. We demand that the management 
of this company be improved until the earnings 
are sufficient to pay adequate wages, and we will 
strike unless an immediate change in manage- 
ment is made.” 

If the young employer had examined the man- 
agement leg of his illustrative table he would 
have found it rotten to the core, unfit for its 
duty. As this management had been selected by 
capital, the blame for the existing conditions 
rested squarely on the shoulders of capital. 

The time is not far off when labor will insist 
that it have a voice with capital in the selection 
of management. Labor has as much right to a 
management capable of earning and paying ade- 
quate wages as capital has to a management 
capable of earning good dividends on the money 
invested. 

Fortunately for the welfare of the country, 
the day is rapidly passing when incompetent, in- 
efficient, management can get by, by paying capi- 
ial satisfactory returns with money which they 
have squeezed out of the workers instead of 
earning it through the effective conducting of 
the affairs of the business. 

The most remarkable phase of “the present 
agitation over wages and the cost of living is 
the complete ignorance of the enormous part 
which management plays, and its ability, when 
competent, to pay good wages and still produce 
goods at reasonable prices. 


Whether Profit or Loss Is Shown 
Is Largely a Question 
of Management 


3 By G. Sumner Small 


The general conception of industry held by 
the pubic ignores management. If each work- 
er works his hardest all day long, that is sup- 
posed to mean the limit ot production for the 
plant and the limit of earning power. The only 
remaining problem is the split up of income into 
wages for iabor and profit for capital. 

‘Lhe average conception of management is a 
foreman to see that the men keep working and 
someone to sell goods, buy materials, and ac- 
count for the money expended. This misconcep- 
tion is even indulged in by many holding mana- 
gerial positions. 


Responsibility for Production 


Judging by newspaper comments, increasing 
production by effective management or so-called 
scientific management is generally looked on as 
a very questionable means of speeding up work- 
men through the use of the stop watch and vari- 
ous means of wage payment, to a bone-breakirg, 
nerve-racking pace. 

With an experience in twenty-five different 
kinds of industry, and a reputation which I 
should hesitate to injure through falsehood, I 
am willing to go on record as stating that in 
the average industry only fifty per cent. of the 
possible production is due to the efforts of the 
individual worker and that the other fifty per 
cent., if obtained, is due to effective manage- 
ment. In other words, the production of the 
average poorly-managed industry can be doubled 
by effective management without in any way 
overworking any of its employees. 

As this statement may be a little hard to digest, 
let us pass to simple cases. The Chinese Coolie 
carries his grain to market in a bag tied to one 
end of a pole with a stone tied to the other end 
to counterbalance the weight of the grain. Even 
the most feeble-minded American could speedily 
double the production of the Coolie through 
effective management, without requiring the 
Cooiie to exert one ounce of additional effort. 

A hod carrier might work himself into a state 
of collapse carrying one brick at a time up a 
ladder without earning his wages, and the brick- 
layer at the top might wreck his nervous energy 
yeiling for more bricks, chasing over to borrow 
bricks from his companions, and complaining to 
the foreman, without attaining any great pro- 
duction. 
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Duties of Management > 


In the usual industry, with its many products 
and complications, and its materials passing 
through numerous consecutive operations before 
completion, the work of keeping all the men con- 
stantly busy is an enormous task. And _ this 
task falls to the lot of management. 

The material for each man to work on flows 
to him through other operations. If the flow is 
not uniform and constant, or the feeding oper- 
ations do not maintain their proper speed, the 
worker runs short of material and loses produc- 
tion. 

Not only .must there be a constant ample 
supply of materials for every operation, but 
these materials must be of the right quality for 
speedy work, or production is lost. The tools 
supplied must not only be properly designed for 
the work and in good condition, but must be 
immediately available when needed. The work- 
man must be supplied with instructions -as .to 


the easiest and fastest method of performing 
each task, and new men must be trained. 

Each worker’s machine when broken must be 
repaired rapidly to reduce lost time, and must 
be inspected and kept in the best condition to 
operate aiways at its best speed, or production is 
lost. 

These are only a few of the duties which man- 
agement must perform to gain the double quan- 
tity of production which is the reward of efficient 
management. 

Take the case of an automobile plant examined 
by the writer. The daily production of ma- 
chines would vary about as follows—10, 29, 4, 8, 
17, 6. The capacity was about 30 cars a day. 

In the assembly operation there were always 
parts missing which had to be procured before 
assemblies could be completed. Crews of assem- 
blers would stand idle for hours waiting for 
needed parts to be rushed through the factory. 
The stock room had enormous supplies of some 
of the parts but none of others. 

While workers were rushing through parts 
which the assemblers were waiting for they were 
neglecting to make parts which would run out 
and hold up the assemblers the next day. The 
machines throughout the plant were continually 
losing time changing over to run jobs which had 
to be rushed through. 


Causes for Dissatisfaction 


Some of the trouble was due to the purchasing 
department, which failed to obtain materials 
when needed. Some was due to the engineering 
department, which failed to get designs out in 
time so that material could be purchased when 
needed. .And some was due to poor managerial 
and sales policy, which honored requests for 
changes in design so late that the changes could 
not be put into effect before production started. 

The sum total of these faults reduced the 
plant to about half its possible production, and 
the owners were forced to sell out because they 
were losing money though paying very moderate 
wages. ‘ 

Such managements are forced to squeeze their 
employees to pay dividends or even to make both 
ends meet. There was no question here of the 
distribution of income .between capital and labor, 
for there was nothing to divide. And the reason 
was Incompetent Management. 


Harrington Emerson and other authorities 
have made the statement that the railroads alone 
were losing $11,000,000 a day through poor 
management. The railroad men in England 
went on strike and paralyzed the commerce of 
the whole country because the management of 
the roads was so poor that they could not make 
the income necessary to meet adequate wages 
for their employees and were unwilling to tax 
the public to meet the deficit. 

If the Government in this country starts taking 
over essential industries and installs the usual 
inefficient Government managements, there will 
be deficits to be met through taxation. When 
the people of this country are taxed to meet 
the payrolls of mismanaged industries, we will 
be on the toboggan, with rocks at the bottom. 

There is not a condition in industry today, 
good or bad, which has not a definite cause and 
for which a definite responsibility cannot be 
placed. ; 

Capital is rapidly becoming educated to the 
square deal for labor, but it is education through 
coercion. 


Since the rapid rise in wages, hundreds of in- 
dustries have not increased the wages of their 
foremen and executives in proportion. I have 


met numerous cases in which foremen were paid 
less than the earnings of the men under them. 
(Continued on page 334) 
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George R. Cooksey, for three 
years assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who has been 
nominated by President Wil- 
son to be a director of the 
War Finance Corporation. He 
will retain his present position 
where he has been in intimate 
touch with the affairs of the 
corporation of which he now 
becomes a director. Mr. Cook- 
sey was for a number of years 
on the Washington staff of the 
Associated Press, assigned to 
the Treasury Building—later 


Many prominent packers from all sections of the country 
recently met in Denver to attend the Annual Cattle Show and 
to bid on prize-winning cattle. The photo shows a group 
of experts representing Armour & Company of Chicago. 
They are (left to right): R. M. Shearer, Manager of the 
Denver plant; Lester Armour, of Chicago; Thomas M. Cross, 
head cattle buyer of Armour & Company; Philip D. Armour, 
and J. D. Watson, a prominent cattleman of Great Falls, 

Montana. 


he was private secretary to 
Secretary McAdoo. 
oe 
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Dr. Otto Steinitz, of Germany, has discovered a new use for Aero propellers. He has hitched two aero propellers with their en- 

gines on the fore and aft parts of a railway car. A car equipped thus has been able to cover a distance of 300 kilometers per hour, 

making it possible to cover the Berlin-Hamburg trip in one hour. The motors are of 160 h.p. The newly equipped railway its 
capable of saving’a tremendous amount of coal and is always ready. : 
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EDISON NOW USES EMPLOYMENT TESTS 


R. EDISON is completely ‘sold’ on the 
e M idea of employment tests, and has him- 

self prepared a series which he requires 
ali applicants for his personal staff to take before 
he will even interview them. We feel that if 
Mr. Edison is ‘sold’ on the idea of using stand- 
ardized tests, it is only a matter of time when 
‘all employers will feel that they ought to use 
them.” 

So declared Mark Jones, Personne! Manager 
of Thomas Edison, Inc., addressing the annual 
conference of the Business Standards Associa- 
tion on the “Present Status of Employment 
Tests.” 

A good many employers, such as R. H. Macy 
& Co., Equitable Life Assurance Society, Good- 
year Rubber Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Hart, Schafner & Marx, etc., have employed one 
or more persons as house psychologists to work 
out standardized tests for them, and the writer’s 
book “Commercial Tests and How to Use-Them”’ 
is being purchased by hundreds of executives 
who have their eyes and ears open*to see what 
this testing business is coming to. It is time that 
some very straight talk should put those in- 
terested in possession of the facts, regardless of 
personal susceptibilities, and even at the risk of 
criticism from those who disagree. 


Unsuitable Tests 


The leaders in testing believe they have learned 
a very important lesson from the vast experi- 
ences of the war. . Psychological general intel- 
ligence tests are regarded with less favor for 
the special purpose of employment needs, while 
the. so-called trade tests standardized on psycho- 
logical lines have sprung into favor among those 
who really know. 

Three years ago the writer heard Col. Walter 
Dill Scott say that he thought psychological tests 
were the only kind worth considering. Last 
spring he heard this same gentleman say he did 
not expect to use psychological general tests any 
more in trying out salesmen, because the specific 
trade tests were s@ much more efficient, and 
would serve the double purpose of a specific 
test with a very high correlation and (if several 
of them were used in succession) of a general 
intelligence measure also. 

When “psychological tests” are spoken of, the 
reference is usually to “general intelligence tests,” 
These tests were first devised in the Binet-Simon 
series to measure the general intelligence of 
children and persons particularly below normal. 
There was a scale on which any person was rated 
as having the intelligence of a child of ten or a 
child of fourteen, etc. These tests were chiefly to 
discover quickness of perception, such as picking 
out all the a’s on a page, or answering funny, 
odd questions which were usually very simple 
but called for accurate thinking. In some cases 
these tests consisted in marking figures or dia- 
grams according to directions. Several different 
short tests were lumped into one. 

The U. S. Army general intelligence tests were 
of this kind, eight in number, requiring about 
three-quarters of an hour, organized to be given 
to 1 to 500 at a time, in groups. The results 
made no distinction between one kind of intelli- 
gence and another. All sorts of intelligence were 
rolled into one grand count, and on this general 
intelligence scale all men were classified as A, 
B, C plus, C minus, C, D, and E—in short, were 
divided very roughly into seven different classes. 

In 75 per cent. or 80 per cent. of cases the test 
classification corresponded to the fact as to 
whether they were the highest grade of officers, 
good officers, good non-commissioned officers, 
first-class privates, etc. In more than 20 per cent 
of cases the testers knew they would be wrong. 

For employment purposes that kind of test 


te 


Plain Speaking About Tests That 
Are Dependable and Others 
That Are Not 


By Sherwin Cody 


Commercial Test Expert on “Forbes” Staff 


is not satisfactory. No business man is willing 
to use a test on which he knows he is going to be 
wrong twenty per cent of the time. Ordinary 
methods of employment may miss it more than 
twice out of ten times, but the business man 
does not like a method of measurement that is 
not as close as 9 out of 10 times, or with 90 per 
cent to 95 per cent correlation. 





THOMAS EDISON 
Mr. Edison believes in employment tests. All 
applicants for positions on his personal staff must 
take a series of tests which he has devised before 
they are granted an interview. 


When a business man wants to know several 
different things, and is aware that many slow 
and industrious people make good who are not 
mentally quick, he will not accept or use a meth- 
od of mental measurement which lumps all kinds 
of intelligence into one without any help towards 
individualizing human beings according to their 
various abilities, and definitely excludes all the 
slow and industrious because they are mentally 


What Caused Prejudice 


Many employers in New York today are firmly 
prejudiced against employment tests because 
they happen to know that the experiment car- 
ried out by Munsterberg for the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., was not a success. I 
know about this experiment only from hearsay, 
but various employers have told me that Muns- 
terberg was given a free rein by the Telephone 
Company to select by test and employ some 
twenty persons, most of whom for one reason 
or another did not make good. Professor Muns- 
terberg failed to come back and check tp on his 
results. Also it is reported that psychological 
tests were used to select some salesmen for the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., and the star men 
according to the tests were employed, but 
failed to stay very long with the company for 
lack of abilities other than general intelligence. 

The fact is, the college professors who pre- 
pared the tests gave no consideration to the 
special qualifications or combination of qualifica- 
tions which business success requires and they 
attempted to measure only one thing, namely, 
general intelligence, though they freely confessed 
that qualities of character and other considera- 
tions are equally important, and that various 
combinations of kinds of intelligence are us- 
ually needed for success in a specific business 
job, whereas the psychologists measured only 
quickness of general intelligence. Obviously, 
general intelligence tests, valuable as they may 


be to discover the mentally subnormal, or to 
divide a million men in a few days or weeks into 
seven classes of intelligence as a first rough meth- 
od of classifying as officers in an army, are too 
general to be of very much use in employing 
individual men and women. 

The first oral trade tests were prepared by 
Mark Jones at the plant of Thomas Edison, and 
as they were worked out by the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the office of the 
Adjutant General they were a notable success. 
This committee had nothing to do with the psy- 
chological tests, which were administered by 
Major Yerkes in the Surgeon General’s office. 

The first idea of a trade test was a very short 
little job which a man could be set to do under 
accurate, scientific observation, and the meas- 
ured success on which could be taken as a sub- 
stitute for the longer process of trying-out for 


’ a week or two in a real shop, just on the say-so 


of the applicant. It was found that many a sol- 
dier said he was an expert carpenter who knew 
nothing whatever about the trade, and some 
method of detecting these impostors quickly and 
surely was required. The obvious thing was to 
give him a very short standardized little carpen- 
ter job and see how well he did it. The trouble 
with that was that each man had to be tried by 
himself, one man at a time, and that consumed 
too much time for the quick-moving require- 
ments of an, army being mobilized. These per- 
formance trade tests could not be given in groups 
of 50 to 500 at a time, as the psychological tests 
were given. 


Tests for Office Workers 


Yet the performance trade test was theoreti- 
cally accepted as the really correct and logical 
way to select a workman in any trade, and nearly 
every employer was willing to accept this sort 
of test if the short job could be proved to be a 
sufficiently accurate measure. 

The need for rapidity of administration gave 
rise to the so-called oral trade test. This con- 
sisted of twenty questions on technical points in 
any trade of which the expert applicant ought 
to be able to answer 17 or 18, the journeyman 
12 or 14, and of which the novice, who knew 
nothing whatever about the trade, could answer 
but three or four, answers to which he may have 
picked up from working at some allied calling. 
These twenty questions, with their standardized 
answers, could be asked by any tester in a few 
minutes, and the standard answers were before 
him in printed form so that he did not need to 
be an expert himsef to ask the questions. 

The trouble was to find twenty good questions. 
The army people never did find even one com- 
plete set of twenty good questions on all the 
trades classified, and when it came to finding 
twenty more good ones when the first twenty 
had become known so that one workman could 
teach them to another, that was very much harder 
still. The second set of twenty good questions 
was never worked out to any extent. Obviously 
the value of such tests depends on their being 
kept secret. They were turned over to the U. S. 
Employment Service, which began to use then: 
a little. Now they are reserved for the army. 

The clerk who handles figures can be tested 
on coyping and adding columns of figures, for 
example. An unlimited number of different such 
tests may be prepared, and each will be mathe- 
matically and scientifically parallel in difficulty 
to the first, or key test. An unlimited number 
of parallel and equally difficult tests on copying 
addresses may be prepared, or on transcribing 
dictated letters, or typing from printed copy, or 
memorizing and reproducing instructions. All 
these things are universally required in office 
work, some from one employee and some from 

(Continued on page 344) 
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HOW TO AVOID FINANCIAL TROUBLE 


NTEREST rates are persistently high for 

both call and time funds; the Federal Re- 

serve Board is making tremendous efforts to 
reduce bank loans and restore cash reserves; 
and there is an ever growing number of shrewd 
business men, great and small, who are in fear 
of breakers ahead. With time money lending at 
7% per cent. and commercial paper quoted at 
6 to 6% per cent., it is pertinent to ask what we 
should do to eliminate all danger of panic. It is 
always improper to predict panic, because such 
a misfortune is in the nature of an accident com- 
parable to a shipwreck or a railroad collision. 

Yet there are evil omens in the sky. All pre- 
vious great wars have been followed first by uni- 
versal extravagance and then by panic—as, for 
example, the panic of 1825 in Great Britain, 
1826 in United States, 1866 in London, and 1873 
here. Excessively high money rates such as we 
are now witnessing preceded the panics of 1907, 
1884, 1873 and 1857. Great numbers of suc- 
cessful strikes have likewise been followed by 
panic. Paper money inflation such as now pre- 
vails throughout Europe in acute form, and al- 
most everywhere else in milder form, was one 
of the chief causes of the panics of 1896, 1893, 
1890 and 1873. 

It is not idle, therefore, to 
inquire how to avoid a _ panic. 
But first it is mecessary to 
see just what sort of a disease 
panic is, and what is the one invari- 
able cause underlying all the varied 
causes which superficially appear to 
be different from each other. 

At heart all panics are alike in that 
they all result from the over-strain- 
ing of credit. 

Furthermore, the overstraining of 
credit is not something technical and 
complicated and belonging only to 
banks and bankers; but rather it is a 
common ordinary condition for 
which even the humblest clerk or 
laboring man is partly ‘responsible 
whenever it occurs. It means simply 
borrowing more than we save, or 
buying more than we can pay for; 
and this is the whole of its meaning. 

The corporation that floats a new 
bond issue when it has not net in- 
come enough to pay the interest and 
sinking funds thereon is guilty of 
overstraining credit. The nation 
whose people in the aggregate save 
out of personal income only a bil- 
lion dollars in a given year and bor- 
row two billions is overstraining credit. The 
laboring man whose living expenses consume all 
of his wages, and who nevertheless buys a piano 
on partial payments is overstraining credit; and 
the family of any class in spending 100 per cent. 
of its income and saving nothing is indirectly 
overstraining credit even though it does not bor- 
row a cent, because such a family induces the 
merchants from whom it buys to unduly increase 
their stocks of goods—a part of which stocks 
has to be carried with borrowed funds. 

Whosover indulges in extravagance either 
borrows funds which he should not borrow, or 
else places himself in a position where he must 
do so the first time the slightest misfortune 
occurs. 

It is extravagance, spending in excess of earn- 
ings, or borrowing in excess of savings, that 
causes all panics. 

In 1907, for example, mining, manufacturing 
and transportation companies were borrowing 
money in order to enlarge their business; retail 
dealers were borrowing in order to carry larger 
stocks of goods; and individuals were borrowing 
in order to buy automobiles, pianos and jewelry, 
or live in finer houses, or support more stylish 
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Reduce Prices, Curtail Borrow- 
ing, Stop Extravagance, “Get 
Back to Earth” 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


appearancés. Finally the time came when the 
banks and the capitalists and the persons of 
thrift had no more funds to lend. 

The borrowers had such big obligations com- 
ing due that they could not meet them out of 
current earnings; and so they went to the banks 
and begged for more loans. The banks were 
obliged to refuse, because they did not have 
the money to lend; and the borrowers, to save 
themselves, began selling stocks and bonds for 
what they would bring, and drawing out their 
deposits from national banks, trust companies 
and savings banks. The selling of securities 
caused a panic in the stock market, and the with- 
drawing of deposits so reduced bank reserves that 
the banks had to call in loans in order to save 
themselves. The borrowers then had to repay 
these. loans, and searched frantically for some- 
body else from whom to borrow. Every man 


income of the American people, it has been care- 
fully estimated from the best available data as 
follows: 


Year Amount 
RS te Sch its oR aa ee od $31,743,700,000 
RRR EES PRR Se HOPS 34,442,500,000 
De Sc bah SE a i icine 37,197 ,400,000 
PR A ee eee 40,482,800, 
BR nets og 62g Wag RSS ole 43,918,200,000 
2 MES ao pee res ee 47 353,500,000 


For the whole period from the beginning of 
the war to June 30, 1919, upon the basis of a 10 
per cent. annual saving, the aggregate savings 
would figure out about $19,559,000,000, or $3,- 
451,000,000 less than the increase in bank loans. 
Otherwise expressed, if every person in the 
United States had deposited in the banks every 
dollar he saved out of earnings, and had left it 
there to be loaned, the banks still would have 
lacked billions of dollars of having enough to 
satisfy the borrowers. 

Why, then, is there 
demand ? 

It is merely because the prices of raw material, 
labor, finished goods and services are going high- 
er and higher. Corporations borrow 
money from stock and bond holders 


so great a-borrowing 





IN A NUTSHELL 


A LL panics are alike in that they all result from the over- 
straining of credit. 
“Tt is extravagance, spending in excess of earnings, or borrow- 
ing.in excess of savings, that causes all panics.” 
“What shall we do to prevent the excess of borrowing over 
saving from causing a panic?” 
“Manifestly, what is needed to make the existing supply of 
loans or loanable funds go round is to reduce prices.” 
“In brief, the way to prevent panic is to subdue that swelled 
feeling, and recall that pride goeth before destruction. If dealer 
and manufacturer, and producer of raw materials will consent to 
somewhat lower prices even at the expense of shading profits .a 
little, and if wage earners will accept lower wages as the cost 
of living declines, and if everyone will give up a moderate frac- 
tion of the increase in personal income attained during the past 
few years, then- there will be no panic. 
disasters is to keep our borrowing within our saving, our ex- 
penditures within our income, and our commodity and goods 
prices at reasonable levels.” 


The way to avoid such 


to pay for labor and materials, while 
awaiting the receipts from finished 
goods sold; wholesale and retail 
dealers borrow from the banks to 
lay in their stocks of goods ; builders, 
great and small, borrow to pay for 
building materials and labor; and 
even many of our farmers borrow 
to buy equipment, supplies and seeds. 
So it is that the higher prices go 
the more people must borrow. They 
cannot do business in any other 
way. 

But we have already borrowed 
pretty much all of the funds, or 
Savings, or capital in the country, 
so that on the one hand there is 
little or nothing more to borrow, 
and on the other business cannot 
keep on expanding unless loans ex- 
pand with it. The typical merchant 
has only funds enough in the bank 
to take care of his ordinary present 
requirements ; and if the price of the 
goods he buys goes up, or if his 
sales increase so that he must buy 
more, or if his employees secure 








wanted every other man to pay his debts 
promptly, and so it was that the rush to borrow 
funds or withdraw deposits compelled the banks 
to resort to emergency measures. 

Today we as a nation are doing about all that 
can be done to produce panic. The 1919 aggre- 
gate output of our farms, factories, mines and 
lumber mills, owing to the high prices, was worth 
about $53,009,000,000 as compared with $22,457,- 
327, 300 in 1914. But the great increase in value 
consisted almost wholly of price inflation. For 
example, our mineral output was worth about 
$5,000,000,000 in 1919 against $2,115,200,000 in 
1914, even though the production of coal, which 
is the largest item in it, was only 630,463,000 tons 
in 1919 against 661,485,000 tons in 1913. 

On June 30 last year the aggregate loans of 
all'commercial banks in the United States were 
about $38,350,000,000, as compared with $15,- 
339,500,000 in 1914. Here is an increase of 
$23,010,000,000. Yet it is quite certain that the 
American people meantime did not save any such 
amount out of earnings. Our actual average 
saving for a long period prior to the war was 
less than 10 per cent. of total yearly income; and 
while there are no accurate statistics of the total 


higher wages, then he must borrow 
more. He has no other course. 

What, then, shall we do to prevent the excess 
of borrowing over saving from causing a panic? 

Already the borrowers have raised their in- 
terest payments from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
and then 7 and then 8 per cent. But the trouble 
is that the banks have nothing to lend except the 
savings which depositors leave with them, and 
that when those savings are all loaned out they 
cannot lend more whatever the interest may be. 

Manifestly, what is needed to make the exist- 
ing supply of loans or loanable funds go around 
is to reduce prices. 

Prices have gone up about 100 per cent. since 
1914, and if they were reduced, say 25 per cent., 
this would automatically release from use about 
$10,000,000,000 of working capital or loanable 
funds, and thus solve the whole problem. 

But who is going to reduce prices? 

The retailer says he can’t do it, because the 
manufacturer charges him so much for his stock 
of goods; the manufacturer asserts that it is silly 
to ask him to do it, because his wages and ma- 
terials cost so much; and the laborer swears that 
he will not accept a reduction whether living goes 
down or not, because his present pay is 
(Continued on page 334) 
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RAILROAD FAMINE AGGRAVATES H.C.L. 


N a country enjoying the highest standards 

] of civilization there are two essential 

economical factors: production and trans- 
portation. There may be an absence of all 
other causes which tend to raise costs, but if 
either production or transportation facilities 
are inadequate, the cost of everything will not 
only increase but continue to increase. 

‘To reduce the cost of living, adequate rail- 
road service is just as important as increased 
production or the curtailment of speculative 
credits. 

What direct benefit to the people of the 
West, South and East is an increased produc- 
tion of thousands of barrels of flour per day, 
in Minneapolis if there are no railroad cars 
to distribute it? , 

The function of the railroads is to distribute 
production to the point of consumption. When 
the railroads fail to perform their function, a 
scarcity of production at the point of con- 
sumption results. This scarcity creates an 
inflated value for the entire production, origi- 
nates an exaggerated demand, induces specu- 
lation and hoarding, causes the continued 
boosting of prices, increases credits, inflates 
our currency, reduces the purchasing power 
of the dollar, dulls individual initiative, elimi- 
nates competition, makes an increase in wages 
necessary, increases operating expenses, ag- 
gravates congestion at the railroad terminals, 
and has always ended in an industrial slow- 
down or panic. 


Car Shortage Skyrockets Costs 


That scarcity of an article fosters an ex- 
aggerated demand, induces speculation and 
hoarding, and causes continued boosting of 
prices, can be demonstrated thus: 

Suppose ten dealers each want a car of lum- 
ber. They communicate with three mill agents 
representing three mills, each having a pro- 
ducing capacity of ten cars a day. Owing to 
car shortage, each mill can ship but one car 
a day, Three of the dealers each buy a car 
of lumber at an advance of $10 a car over the 
last sales, leaving seven dealers unsupplied. 
All of the seven dealers call up each of the 
three mill agents. ‘hus each agent has a 
demand for eight cars of lumber, or twenty- 
four cars in all, whereas the real demand is 
for only ten cars. 

The mill agents conclude that the demand 
is great enough to warrant boosting the price 
another $10 a car. They then notify other cus- 
tomers of the new high prices and tell them 
of the great demand for lumber. One of these 
customers decides to take three or four cars 
on speculation, and in order to get them, bids 
$10 more a car than the last quoted price. By 
the time the cars arrive at the railroad termi- 
nals the demand for lumber is increased by 
the bids of specuiators. Instead of the cars 
being unloaded and released for service within 
the free time of forty-eight hours, the unload- 
ing is delayed because the bills of lading often 
change from one speculator’s hand to another’s 
as many as three or four times, each time at 
an advance in price, including demurrage 
charges. In this way prices continue to soar. 

Suppose lumber brings the highest price in 
the Pittsburg market. The purchasers in other 
markets will have to pay the price Pittsburg 
is paying if they want lumber, and, as the lack 
of cars renders lumber just as scarce in other 
markets as it is in Pittsburg, the mill agents 
will have no trouble in playing one market 
against the other. 

It will be claimed that the lumber people are 
profiteers. To refute this claim they will state 
that their overhead charges continue the same 


Relief for Alarming Condition 
Is Urgently Needed for 
Sake of Public 


By Andrew Gaul, Jr. 


Public Utility Commissioner, New Jersey. 


whether they ship one or ten cars a day. If 
they could ship ten cars a day and make 10% 
net on each car, they would be making a satis- 
tactory profit. Owing to the lack of cars, how- 
ever, they can ship only one car a day. They 
do not expect to make the same profit on one 
car as on ten, but they deem it only fair to 
make an extra profit per car if they can, be- 
cause all their capital is tied up in their lum- 
ber piles, upon which they are borrowing 
thousands ot dollars from the banks, and the 
banks are threatening to call their loans. If 
they cannot continue.to increase their loans 
at the banks, the mills will have to shut down 
and the employees will be thrown out of work. 
‘lo appease the bank officials, the mill owners 
tell ot the enormous demands for lumber, and 
point out how safe the banks’ money is because 
the high price lumber is commanding in all 
markets renders their storage piles. worth 
many times the amount of the loans. To make 
good their contention as to the value of their 
storage piles, they charge the people in the 
vicinity of the mills the price they are receiv- 
ing in the outside market. As a natural se- 
quence the employees at the mills demand 
higher wages because the mill owners are mak- 
ing enormous profits. 

Car shortage has the same effect in other 
lines of industry as it has in the lumber trade. 

Manufacturers ‘have to bid for raw materi- 
als, just as the lumber dealers do for lumber ; 
so one can readily understand the cause of 
the scarcity and high prices of raw materials. 
Furthermore, delayed deliveries of raw ma- 
terials to manufacturing plants cause an added 
production expense, for labor, though idle, 
must be paid while waiting, and overtime, with 
its extra cost, must be resorted to in order to 
make up for lost time. 


Great Need of Adequate Facilities 


As long as the railroads fail to give ade- 
quate service, just so long will it be necessary 
to keep up the continuous performance of rais- 
ing prices and then raising wages to meet the 
raised prices. The railroads must add to their 
track, yard and terminal facilities, and must 
furnish enough cars to handle the producer’s 
entire production. The producer would then 
be able to make more money by selling his 
whole production at a lower price, and the 
consumers would receive a continuous, non- 
rush, orderly supply of necessities. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, recently said: “Inadequacy of facilities, 
which were inadequate before federal control 
began, and which have become. increasingly 
inadequate since that time, principally accounts 
for the fact that the facilities are not sufficient 
to handle all of the enormous business which 
is offering to the railroads of the country* * * 
We are in a waiting and uncertain situation 
with reference to the provision of transporta- 
tion facilities, and it is a matter of very grave 
concern to the country.” 

The following is an extract from the annual 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 


“The inability of shippers to procure cars for 
the movement of their traffic is the subject of 
numerous and grievous complaints which come 
to the Commission from all parts of the coun- 
try. A car famine prevails, which brings dis- - 


tress in almost every section, and in some locali- 
ties amounts to a calamity. The extraordinary 
prosperity which everywhere abounds, with the 
high prices obtainable for all classes of com- 
modities, has so stimulated production as to 
yield a volume of transportation business which 
far exceeds in the aggregate the carrying 
capacity of the railroads. The conditions now 
existing in the Northwest, where large quanti- 
ties of grain require immediate shipment, and 
in the Southwest and trans-Missouri region, 
where thousands and tens of thousands of live 
animals are denied movement to the consum- 
ing markets, may justly be regarded as alarm- 
ing; while throughout the Middle West and 
Atlantic seaboard the shortage of cars for 
manufactured articles and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise has become a matter of serious con- 
cern. In some cases it is simply a lack of cars; 
in others insufficient tracks and motive power; 
in still others wholly inadequate freight yards 
and terminal facilities.” 
This extract is not from the 1919 annual 
report of the commission, as one might sup- 
pose. It is an extract from their report of 


the year 1906. 
Birthday of High Cost of Living 

People readily undertsand that, if there is a 
strike in any line of trade, a scarcity of the ar- 
ticle produced is due to the stoppage of pro- 
duction, which, in turn, increases the price. But 
they do not seem to realize that if scarcity is pro- 
duced by the inability of the railroads to dis- 
tribute the articles produced, the railroads’ fadure 
to function is the cause of scarcity, and, there- 
fore, the cause of increased prices. 

The first day that the railroads failed to 
supply cars for the prompt distribution of pro- 
duction to the consumers was the birthday of 
the high cost of living. na 

Inadequate railroad service was an original 
cause and a basis of the spiral of the high cost 
ot living, and has been persistently and con- 
tinuousty helping to heighten and expand the 
spiral. 

Some will say that. the demaiad for iavor in- 
creased wages and was the original and sub- 
sequent continuing cause of increased prices; 
but this is true to only a small degree. When 
conditions are normal, wages may be increased 
and selling prices decreased through increased 
demand, improved methods of operation, and 
increased unit production—as exemplified by 
our low-cost producing industries. When the 
railroads failed to promptly distribute produc- 
tion to meet the demands of the consumer, a 
false scarcity of goods was introduced into 
our economic system, which increased prices 
by reducing the supply at the point ot con- 
sumption, although the production at the time 
exceeded the demand. Then a slow, almost 
imperceptible increase in prices began, first 
in one commodity and then another, which in 
turn necessitated increased wages to meet the 
increased prices. Thus one increase followed 
another and the spiral went higher and higher. 

Our present prosperity may come to an-end 
either through a foreign or domestic collapse. 
To prevent either we must continue to increase 
the unit aggregate and production. What is 
the use of establishing foreign credits to 
stimulate production to save Europe and our- 
selves when our railroads are unable to dis- 
tribute present production? A domestic col- 
lapse, and entailing unemployment and want 
which will engulf Europe, is sure to ensue, 
unless our railroads rapidly increase their facil- 
ities for distributing an increased production. 





Most people will find that they can reduce 
their daily ration by one-third, sometimes one- 
half, without any inconvenience whatever.— 
Dr. J. H. Kellog. ' 
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This merchant finds it easy to make out 
his income tax report 


E has a checking account at the bank and These records give him control over his business 
he uses an up-to-date National Cash . every day of the year. 
a This merchant knows that his register records 
From his bank check book and his bills he gets are complete and accurate, whether they are 
the cost of running his store, cost of merchandise made when business in his store is quiet or when 
bought, and a record of payments made. there is a rush of selling. 


From his National Cash Register he gets a record Without an up-to-date National Cash Register, 
of @ cash sales, @ charge sales, @) received on these necessary figures would be hard to get, 
account, @ petty cash paid out, and © clerks’ hard to keep, impossible to verify, and expensive 
sales. ; to record. 


An up-to-date National Cash Register will give you the records 
you need to control your business 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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‘Management Can Double Production 


(Continued from page 328) 


The foreman is expected to be superior in in- 
telligence and ability to the men under him. By 
no stretch of the imagination can it be consider- 
ed a square deal to pay the foreman less than 
the workmen. Yet companies who claim to be 
the most advanced in their fair attitude toward 
their employees are guilty of this practice. 

Foremen are not organized. They cannot 
strike and use coercion, and ‘consequently they 
are underpaid. Foremen are the groundwork of 
management. - Management can hardly expect to 
attain a firm foundation when the pay of fore- 
men is so low that only lazy men are attracted 
to the job. You can hardly expect much com- 
petition among workmen for a job as foreman 
at reduced wages. 


Union Interference Fatal 


In England, even before the war, the labor 
unions embraced practically every occupation in 
which men were employed and absolutely dictat- 
ed to the manufacturers. It was even impossible 
for a manufacturer to introduce a simple record 
in his plant without first obtaining the permis- 
sion of the unions. About three years before 
the war I visited a number of plants in England 
and in each the unions were limiting the produc- 
tion which each man was allowed to turn out. 
This so increased the cost of production that 
the managers of the plants were frank in stating 
that within a few years they expected to be 
forced out of business by foreign competiticn. 

At the same time I visited some of England’s 
great textile plants where the employees were 
practically all women and where-there were ro 
unions. Here conditions were reversed. The 
women came to work before breakfast and later 
were allowed time for breakfast. Their hours 
were excessive, and the best weavers on piece 
rates earned about $14 a week in a town where 
eggs were selling for seventy cents a dozen. 

Here we have an excellent opportunity of 
comparing exactly opposite conditions. In one 
case, capital in power squeezing the last cent’s 
worth out of labor; and in the other case, labor 
in power, pauperizing and destroying industry 
for its own selfish ends. 

Capital and labor are fighting over the small 
portion served to them by lazy underpaid man- 
agement, when it is within the power of each 
to make management provide amply for both. 
The situation would be ludicrous if it only 
affected the two contestants, but the general 
public is paying the bill and paying heavily. 

Labor is combining to become more poweriul 
than capital and now capital is combining to be- 
come more powerful than labor. With the’strike 
and lockout as weapons and the ability to para- 
lyze industry, cripple transportation, and starve 
the public, the disputants have become a public 
menace and threaten to become as powerful as 
even our government itself. 

Where is this activity leading? Surely not 
toward a solution of the problem. The increas- 
ing of the power of the two contestants only in- 
creases the amount of trouble they can create and 
the suffering of the by-standing public. If either 
contestant should win decisively and exert its 
own unchecked selfish will, the progress of 
modern times would be shattered. 

If neither the activities of capital nor labor are 
by any possible stretch of the imagination, lead- 
ing to a solution of the problem, and in fact are 
leading to but greater trouble in which the pub- 
lic will become more and more .embroiled, is it 
not time for the government representing that 
public to step in and with the strong arm of the 
law, bring the contestants to terms? 

Are not the desires of both capital and labor 
identical in the final analysis? Do they not both 
desire that the business in which they are en- 


gaged shall be so effectively managed that it 
will pay them the highest return for what they 
put in it whether that something be capital.or 
physical.or mental effort? 

If the primary cause of conflict between labor 
and capital is once removed, they will then, and 
only then, co-operate to secure that management 
and conduct of the affairs of the business that 
will assure them both the highest return. 

Once fix the ratio of return between capital 
and labor, beyond the power of either party to 
alter it, and the conflict will automatically cease. 

If capital and labor could enter industry on 
equal terms, one putting in the money and the 
other the effort, and-each receiving its reward 
from the profits when made, then capital and 
labor would be in the closest co-operation. Un- 
fortunately, labor cannot wait for profits. Labor 
must be assured a steady income to meet the 
current cost of living. However, contrary to 
the generally accepted opinion, this income or 
wage cannot be considered as a full return for 
the effort expended, any more than the current 
rate of interest can be considered as a full re- 
turn for all capital invested. 

The current rate of interest on money invested 
can be considered as a return to capital which is 
exactly equivalent to the payment to workmen 
of a living wage. 


Divide Excess Earnings Equally 


+. 

Let us consider, then, an arrangement where- 
by the current rate of interest is paid to capital 
out of anticipated profits in exactly the same 
manner that wages are paid to labor or manage- 
ment. If the business is not at least capable of 
meeting these obligations, it is hardly worthy of 
continuance. This puts capital and labor on an 
equalized basis, each drawing wages in payment 
for what it is putting into the business, whether 
effort or capital. ; 

Beyond this point the earnings of the business 
are evidently due to the combined efforts of 
capital and labor, which includes management ; 
and capital, labor and management should all 
participate in these profits. While capital exerts 
no effort toward gaining these additional profits, 
additional risk which it originally assumed in 
investing in,industry entitles it to a share of 
these extra profits. The proportionment of 
profits to capital and labor and management can 
be fairly fixed in proportion to the ration of the 
basic interest paid to capital to the basic wages 
paid to labor and managment. 

Under these conditions, the co-operation of 
capital, labor and management to produce profits 
would be assured. Labor and management 
would be investors of effort in the business on 
a par with capital as an investor of money in 
the business, and these two factors should supply 
the directorate. 

This arrangement may seem at first glance to 
be a means of creating industrial harmony at 
the expense of capital, but capital will find that 
its just share of the profits under the conditions 
of harmony and maximum co-operation which 
will then exist will exceed the total profits under 
the present inharmonious system. Best of all, 
the profits will be clean profits, not wrung out 
of the comfort and well being of fellow workers, 
but legitimately earned through co-operation and 
good management. 

The greatest benefit will come from the elimi- 
nation of all possibilities of extra profit by either 
labor or capital except through the means of 
effective management. The very realization of 
the importance of good management, and the co- 
operation of capital and labor to attain it, will 
produce an economy in manufacture throughout 
the country which will add hundreds of millions 
yearly to our wealth and prosperity. 


How To Avoid Financial 


Trouble 


(Continued from page 331) . 


what he always should have had, and now he 
intends to keep it. The chief producers of raw 
materials are farmers, miners and lumbermen, 
and all of them scoff at the idea of accepting 
lower prices. Meanwhile business proprietors, 
corporations, and stockholders assert that they 
cannot accept smaller ,profits, because of the 
heavy war taxes and the high wages and costs. 

Here, then, we have the situation in a nutshell. 
We are inviting a panic in the sense that our 
borrowings exceed our savings, and that our 
expenditures as a people exceed our earnings ; 
and yet no one is willing to shoulder the burden 
of averting the trouble. To make the financial 
situation safe we must reduce loans; but we 
cannot reduce loans without either cutting prices 
or else curtailing the volume of business. Cuts 
in prices mean reductions in wages and profits, 
and neither capital nor labor is willing to tol- 
erate such reductions. 

This is the very reason why panics occur. 
Thousands of people see the. need for getting 
back to fair prices, and reasonable profits and 
wages; but they are powerless to accomplish 
anything in this direction. Producers will not 
accept lower profits or prices unless forced to 
do so; dealers insist upon adding their full per- 
centage of retail profit to the cost of goods 
bought, no matter how expensive those goods 
may be; and labor denounces the very thought 
of lower wages. 

The old saying that there is no great loss with- 
out some small gain is nowhere any more truth- 
ful than in the case of panics. Under conditions 
like these, panics have so much usefulness that 
it is really difficult to say whether they are ul- 
timately beneficial or injurious. Their utility is 
that they force a return to normal whether the 
people are willing or not. Panics are made by 
everybody, and fall upon everybody. 

After 1907, for example, the profit per ton of 
steel made by the Steel Corporation fell from 
$15.51 to $13.34; and the labor cost per ton 
also declined. Wages per employee fell from 
$765 yearly to $729. Earnings on the common 
stock fell from 15.61 per cent. to 4.03, and aver- 
aged less than 9 per cent. for six years after 
the panic. Steel prices fell from $48 a ton to 


There is no possible way to break the natural 
connection between prices, profits and wages on 
the one hand, and bank loans or total credits on 
the other. If the former go up, the latter must 
do so; and loans cannot possibly be curtailed 
except through reducing prices, profits or wages. 
Our business as a nation consists of so many 
units of production multiplied by such a price; 
and the higher the price is, the greater is the 
total value of the business, and the more bank 
loans it takes to finance it. Nor is there any 
way to prevent panic if a whole people insists 
upon borrowing so much or spending so much 
that it cannot pay its obligations out of income. 
Banks are not magicians and cannot lend any 
more than they have. 

In brief, the way to prevent panic is to subdue 
that swelled feeling, and recall that pride goeth 
before destruction. . If dealer and manufacturer 
and producer of raw materials will consent to 
somewhat lower prices even at the expense of 
shading profits a little, and if wage earners will 
accept lower wages as the cost of living declines, 
and if everyone will give up a moderate frac- 
tion of the increase in personal income attained 
during the past few years, then there will be 
no‘panic. The way to avoid such disasters is 


to keep our borrowing within our saving, our 
expenditures within our income, and our com- 
modity and goods prices at reasonable levels. 
Perhaps we have learned enough from experi- 
ence to follow this conservative course now. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


WE appear to be moving toward 
the jolt which was predicted, in 
our annual forecast, as likely to come 
some time this year. 

Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, after 
a long series of rosy trade reports, 
now admit that the unparalleled drop 
in international exchange is beginning 
to take the edge off future business 
throughout this country. 

The rapid declines in stocks day after 
day have also begun to convey at least 


a mild warning to long-headed busi-°‘ 


ness men -who try to read the future. 

Occasionally, too, come reports of 
the laying off of moderate numbers 
of workers at certain plants, indicating 
that the ebb tide has begun to set in. 

Notwithstanding the bold talk of 
still higher prices for shoes, clothing 
and other merchandise, it is significant 
that pirces are being substantially re- 
duced by many merchants now con- 
ducting special sales. 


IMPORTS INCREASING 


Even more significant is the an- 
nouncement that potatoes, butter and 
eggs were brought down in price here 
by the importation of cargoes from 
Denmark and Holland. The extraordi- 
narily hith value of the American dol- 
lar throughout Europe is keenly stimu- 
lating the shipment of goods to this 
country, where they command a huge 
premium owing to the one-sided state 
of exchange. As shipping facilities 
are daily increasing, this movement 
of goods from Europe is certain to in- 
crease both rapidly and enormously. 

Even Germany has begun to rush 
merchandise to this market, where a 
dollar is worth about a hundred marks 
instead of little better than four, under 
normal exchange conditions. 


WAGES STILL GOING UP 


Such incidents as the granting of an 
additional increase of ten per cent. in 
wages by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, while gratifying from the 


strictly humane point of view, does not - 


tend to strengthen America’s position 
in the world’s markets. The state- 
ment is made that England is not now 
buying huge quantities of iron and 
steel here, as costs at home have been 
brought down to levels below those 
current here. 


The higher wages and costs go in 
this country, the less becomes the in- 
ducement to send orders to this side 
of the Atlantic. Labor in Latin Ameri- 
ca has not become so arrogant as in 
the United States, with the conse- 
quence that the European demand for 
goods there i is exceeding all precedent. 
Argentina is doing phenomenal busi- 
ness and is rolling up an unprece- 
dented accumulation of gold. 

The effect of all these various in- 
fluences and developments is to cut 
down the world’s buying of merchan- 
dise and commodities here and to in- 
crease exports to this country. 

This is exactly what is needed to 
rectify the deranged foreign ex- 
changes. 

But it also has the effect—or will 
soon have the effect—of reducing the 
demand for our products. 

And this in turn will lead to more 
or less unemployment. Banks, too, 


will curtail the unlimited credits they 
have been extending to business con- 
cerns during the last two years or 
more. 

And once business here starts on the 
return journey from the dizzy heights 
it has reached, the downward pace may 
be startlingly and _ disconcertinglv 
rapid. 


RECESSION IMPENDING 


I feel compelled to repeat that in 
the highest financial circles the view 
still prevails that a distinct recession 
looms ahead. It may have been noted 
that the newspapers recently gave 
prominence to a fresh prediction by 
Frank A. Vanderlip that Europe is 
swiftly moving toward a crisis. Simi- 
larly, H. P. Davison, the foremost 
member of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
as he stepped on boatd a steamer for 
a short trip to Europe, made the cryp- 
tic remark: “Wall Street will make 
history before my return.” I person- 
ally know numbers of bank presidents 
and other leading financiers who are 
putting their houses in order for 
squalls. 

Let me emphasize, however, that 
such views are not universally held. 
Many heads of industrial and mercan- 
tile establishments are still quite cer- 
tain that business here will continue 
to boom for a long time to come. They 
point to the extreme scarcity of mer- 
chandise, both at home and abroad, to 
the enormous unfilled orders for steel 
products, to the overwhelming call for 
railroad equipment, to the steady 
working off of copper supplies accumu- 
lated after the armistice, to the as- 
sured boom in building all over this 
country, to the statements by Mr. 
Schwab and others that our shipyards 
are fully booked with orders through- 
out the whole of 1920 and into 1921, to 
the prospective reductions in taxation, 
to the arrangement to hand back the 
railroads to their owners on more rea- 
sonable terms than had been generally 
anticipated, to the huge surpluses 
which most corporations have built up 
within the last few years, and to our 
prosperous agricultural conditions, and 
to the ability of our Federal Reserve 
System to grant two or three billions 
more of credit should that prove nec- 
essary. 


HIGH PRICES NO TERROR 


Read what the National City Bank 
has to say about how little high prices 
deter the American people from grati- 
fying their tastes: “High prices of the 
products of foreign countries have 
apparently no terrors for the people 
of the United States. Does coffee 
double in price? The people of the 
United States calmly increase the 
quantity imported and treble the sums 
paid for it. Does sugar advance 50 
to 100 per cent. in price? They in- 
crease the quantity imported and con- 
sume a larger total than ever before, 
the quantities brought into the coun- 
try advancing from 7,000,000 pounds in 
1918 to 10,000,000 pounds in 1919, and 
the wholesale price paid therefor from 
$375,000,000 to* $530,000,000. Do hides 
and skins show an increase of 50 to 
75 per cent.? The quantity imported 
doubles and the sums paid for the 


(Continued on page 342) 
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r, you have- not already done so, 
have a good talk with your bank- 
ers. Get their views as to how far 
you should go in placing orders for 
distant deliveries. Sound them out al- 
so on what amount of credit you can 
depend upon for a certainty this year. 
From the most influential circles the 
advice is going forth to keep fairly 
near shore and not proceed on the 
assumption that no financial or busi- 
ness squalls will arise. The expecta- 
tion is growing daily that prices have 
about reached their limit and that a 
downward trend will shortly set in. 


UST as no tree every quite reaches 
heaven, so things never quite reach 
the other place. Don’t risk too much 
on the assumption that sterling ex- 
change will not one day recover ma- 
terially from its recent low point of 
$3.18. It might touch $3—and again it 
may sooner touch $4. 


MERICAN business men are now 

doubly chary of accepting foreign 
orders to be paid for in sterling. This 
is resulting in the cutting down of 
considerable export business. 


INANCIALLY and _ commercially 

Britain is still very much in the 
ring, as American business men are 
Ciscovering. In shipping matters it is 
notorious that they are rapidly in- 
trenching themselves in their old com- 
mercial routes, little hurt by Ameri- 
can competition. At the very moment 
Mr. Glass was urging that no more 
credits be extended to European na- 
tions, British banks were busy arrang- 
ing such credits. What has happened 
in marine insurance, for example, may 
happen in other lines which America 
took up during the war with full con- 
fidence that it would not be dislodged. 
Whereas the United States captured 
perhaps 75 per cent. of the marine in- 
surance business for American ships 
some time ago, Britain is now doing 
75 per cent. of it. Britain has cut 
rates to a point which has rendered 
profitable competition by American 
companies absolutely impossible. In 
her anxiety to regain this business, 
Britain guaranteed payment of Amer- 
ican losses in dollars. The collapse in 
sterling has burned British insurance 
companies’ fingers very badly, and now 
they are moving heaven and earth to 
expedite the international effort to 
stabilize exchange. American efforts 
t> capture Latin American business in 
many lines have been relaxed con- 
currently with redoubled efforts to se- 
cure this business by Britain. It is 
just possible that some of this Latin 
American commerce will prove as 
costly to Britain as her marine insur- 
ance is proving today. Business can 
sometimes be grabbed at too high cost. 


A FTER painstaking investigation 
the Harvard Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research says: “High rates 
for bank loans will eventually tend to 
check the upward movement of com- 
modity prices, as they have already 
checked the upward trend of security 
prices and the volume of speculation 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


| ge se upon a drop in marine 
freight ratés before very long. 
Already considerable secret cutting is 
going on. 


.dangerous than reds: 


C HINA and Japan are rolling in 
wealth. So is India. Yet com- 
paratively little of their foreign pur- 
chases are made here. Orders invari- 
ably go to Europe, particularly to Brit- 
ain, whenever deliveries can be made, 
and only things which cannot be sup- 
plied on the other side of the Atlantic 
are sought here. Some concerns which 
have been doing business with these 
Eastern countries have cleaned wu, 
very handsome profits from their op- 
erations in exchange. It is just as 
profitable to sell American goods, for 
instance, in China as it is for America 
to buy goods in France or Britain, so 
high is exchange in the Orient. Latest 
reports from Europe testify that Brit- 
ain is making remarkable strides to- 
wards rehabilitation of her industries. 
So is Belgium. Finland*is described 
as sound to the core. France is not 
yet out of the woods by any means. 
Nor is Italy. Germany is still shot 
through with uncertainty. The gen- 
eral deduction to be drawn from de- 
velopments in Europe is that the lop- 
sided trade with America will be 
steadily rectified as the weeks pass. 


I F you use large quantities of oil it 
will probably pay you to place a 
big order instanter. Whispers are cur- 
rent that prices are to be boosted dras- 
tically. Present indications do not 
point towards cheap oil for a long time. 


F ROM a speech in Congress by Sena- 
tor Capper, Republican, of Kansas, 
in declaring that profiteers are more 
“A 50 per cent. 
increase in the price of shoes by next 
summer is predicted by the president 
ot the National Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation. The day this prediction ap- 
peared another extra dividend was 
declared by the Central Leather Com- 
pany. Its stock was 58 a year ago 
It is now quoted around 105. While 
the people contemplate going bare- 
foot the leather trust walks on velvet 
made thicker. A year ago it was the 
war demand for leather that made 
shoes high. Now it seems to be the 
peace demand for velvet. Just now 
the greatest ‘get rich quick’ game in 
America is gouging in sugar. The in- 
crease in the price of sugar will add 
$1,000,000,000 to the burdens now being 
borne by the American people. The 
stock of the Cuba-American Company 
has advanced more than 200 per cent. 
in the last twelve months, probably 
because of the ‘sugar shortage.’ 

“We have 4,000,000 homeless people 
in the United States as a result of the 
melon cutting in lumber. There has 
been and is shameless profiteering in 
that industry. The market price of the 
farmer’s live stock has declined nearly 
50 per cent., bringing many farmers 
to the verge of bankruptcy, but the 
high prices the consumer pays for 
meat are virtually unchanged.” 

There is more truth in these allega- 
tions than there ought to be. 


Figen up your mind that railroad 
rates will shortly be advanced 
materially. Taxpayers have been shoul- 
dering burdens which should have fal- 
len on shippers, 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Two Sides to the Financial Picture—Industrial 


Leaders Cheerful; 


Bankers Cautious 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


6 reg financial picture has become 
a distinctly two-sided affair, like 
the shield of the ancient warrior. 

Mythology:tells us that in the case 
of the shield, one was contending it 
was gold and the other contending it 
was silver, a contest of strength en- 
sued. After the holder of the shield 
was stricken down, the conqueror 
turned the cumbrous thing over and 
found the inside gold and the outside 
silver. Both had been partly right in 
their contentions. 

So it is in Wall Street. Only instead 
of two individual contestants, there are 
two camps. The banking element— 
those whose shoulders have wearied 
from the burden of war financing and 
responsibilities and worries incident 
to inflation—declare that the financial 
future is distinctly gloomy. They can 
see no ray of sunshine in the outlook. 
The other camp is composed of busi- 
ness men and industrial leaders. They 
see the low stocks of goods, the grow- 
ing demand for the things, the use of 
which was restricted during the war, 
and they are decidedly optimistic. They 
are looking at their own side of the 
shield and they are not concerned over 
what the bankers see on the reverse 
side. They have confidence that the 
bankers of the country, working in 
harmony, will be able to get the finan- 
cial machinery oiled up and running so 
smoothly as to handle the expected 
large peace-time demands without dif- 
ficulty. 

In the iron and steel industry the 
leaders see big demands from makers 
of structural products, and from build- 
ers of automobiles and railway equip- 
ment. It-is expected that steel mills 
will be running at close to. capacity 
within two or three months. 

In the equipment industry the out- 
Icok is particularly pleasing. William 
H. Woodin, president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., has estimated that 
the railroads will need 849,500 ‘cars 
during the next three years. 

Turning to the side of the picture 
that financial interests look upon, we 
see scarcity of credit—or rather a sort 
of unhealthy congestion—chaotic con- 
ditions of international finance, low 
banking reserves, and the trials that 
attempts at deflation have brought. 
While the Federal Reserve Bank’s ra- 
tio of gold to notes and net deposit 
liabilities has paused in its downward 
course, it has shown but little improve- 
ment. 

The loss through exports, principal- 
ly to Japan, China and South America, 
of more than a quarter of the gold that 
we gained during the war has necessi- 
tated some measure of deflation. This 
process brought about a liquidating 
movement in foreign bills and was 
probably the main cause of the pre- 
cipitate drop in foreign exchange rates 
early this month. Whether or not 
this second big decline in foreign 
monies will gravely affect our exports 
remains to be seen. 

Most of the real or imagined finan- 
cial trouble that we have so far expe- 
rienced has sprung from drastic meas- 
ures intended to promote deflation. It 
has not been at all strange that, when 
the balloon has been squeezed at one 
point, it has immediately bulged out at 
another. For instance, when the re- 
discount rate on commercial paper was 
raised to 6 per cent., this item in the 


loan account of the banks was quickly 
brought down. While there was cor- 
responding expansion in rediscounts of 
Treasury certificates. This shifting of 
loans has meant alternating restric- 
tions on various lines of credit—and 
incidentally has pressed quite heavily 
on Wall Street speculative accounts. 

Some, looking on the financial side 
of the picture alone, have been point- 
ing out that we have all the indica- 
tions of an old-fashioned business re- 
lapse. We admittedly have all the 
indications except that of over-produc- 
tion. Those who object td the great 
activity in general business and the 
high level of prices must take full ac- 
count of scant supplies. A manufac- 
turer of meat choppers once said that 
you could put all of the few, simple 
parts of such a machine in a barrel 
and churn them around together for 
a thousand years without having a 
meat chopper. The same may be said 
of indications of a panic. There must 
be a reason or some sort of motivation 
to bring it about. All things must fit 
together in just the proper relation to 
bring about the upset. The saving 
grace just now is the accumulated pur- 
chasing power of our population and 
the various pressing needs that must 
be filled. 

To sum up: business, industry and 
commerce want to go ahead. The 
credit machinery, still carrying the 
lcad of undigested government loans, 
is badly in need of oiling, repairing 
and readjusting. The process of over- 
hauling is now under way. The ablest 
banking minds in the country are 
working in harmony to do the job as 
it should be done, and it would be 
weak counsel to expect anything but a 
favorable outcome. 

The stock market was quick to re- 
spond to the latest collapse in the 
foreign exchanges. The co-incident 
rise in call. money rated to 20 and 23 
per cent. showed, however, that the 


domestic credit situation was mainly- 


responsible for, both the break in se- 
security prices and the fresh demorali- 
zation of foreign rates. Banks, pressed 
by the Reserve Board, to further re- 
duce their loans, started to liquidate 
cotton and grain bills. Heavy deal- 
irgs in exchange at declining prices 
rapidly ate up credits; so that the 
stock market had its loans again re- 
duced and weakly-held speculative 
lines had to be thrown over. Though 
the result was the same, it were bet- 
ter that such was the explanation of 
the break in the exchanges rather than 
any considerations of further depre- 
ciation in foreign monies or serious 
happenings on the other side. Until 
the foreign credit outlook is a little 
clearer, the security markets are likely 
to be governed by the theory that cur- 
tailed exports will result, bringing 
about a backing up of goods here and 
a consequent lowering of prices and 


» profits. 


In the meantime, however, the steel 
stocks, the equipments, and the cop- 
pers should be purchased on any fur- 
ther setback on the theory that when 


-the credit situation is righted these 


concerns will have a long period of 
good business ahead. Protective rail- 
road legislation should help the rails 
as a group. 

The margin trader, however, had best 
keep close to shore. 
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42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
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A Short Term Note 


of an established and prosperous industrial 
corporation, secured on property valued at 
nearly four times this issue. No other funded 
debt. Conservatively estimated earnings 
for 1919-1920 over 7 times interest charges. 
We offer small amounts to yield 8 per cent. 


J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Steck Bachange 
Telephoné: Restor 7000 


60 Broadway New York 


























INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
we have always endeavored to recommend to our 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder, Peabody GCo. 


a7 Wall Stxeect 


115 Devonshire St. 
New Yoric 


Boston 
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German City Bonds 
340% 4% AG 


At the present low rate of German 
Exchange offer unusual opportun- 
ities for exceptional profit. These 


bonds are now selling at one- 
twelfth of their pre-war value. 


Complete Reports on 
German Securities Sent on Request 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad St. 
New York 


Telephones: 


Correspondents : 
Berlin, Bremen 
Rector 8534-1883-4329-4330 
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We Are Looking for a MAN jonhes is s"stnvice ‘io the busloess men of the word "We 
can see 


looking for a of vision, a man who the big 
Can You Recommend Him frie in slling FORBES ‘subscriptions, who mppreciates the 
value of this service, an nestly leves Ty 
? & good turn when he persuades them to FORB We 
are willing to pay liberally those who represent us. LL 
@ to write for particulars, Address: Circulation Manager, 
Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 2-21-20 








Opportunities 


OY of the chief things that the 
decline in-the market since No- 
vember has been discounting is the 
probability that deflation in commodi- 
ty prices—which are the bases of all 
other prices—will bring about a de- 
flation in the earnings of most in- 
dustrial corporations; for, as prices 
come down, the purchasing power of 
the dollar will increase,’ its earning 
power will decrease, and capital em- 


for Investors 


its present price, because the purchas- 
ing power of the income derived from 
it would have increased so materially. 
In other words, the buyer, five or ten 
years hence, will be willing to pay 
more for the dividend this stock re- 
turns than he is willing to pay now, 
because he will figure that the value 
of the dividend in purchasing power 
is greater. Therefore, Steel preferred 
may conceivably sell at $125 to $130 a 








SELECTED INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


Mm: <> GREE Be pets eae ee 
or) a? oS gs % 0: & 
o & oo +o oS “6 = o 
no se Ph “5 So vo 4 S 
Ww» 29 =o 3) 2 & = 
Company § * & em ws +7 & & - i 
Pee ae ae) aoe A 
Baldwin Locomotive. .$26.50 $58.81 114 92 100 $7 7.0% 
Central Leather....... 19.36 19.45 117% 80 106 7 6.69 
Cuban Am. Sugar...... 49.16 89.80 110 88 106 7 6.6% 
International Paper.... 11.19 20.61 *10914 _ *30 75 6 8.0% 
National Biscuit........ 18.53 20.70 130 104 115 7 6.1% 
Sears Roebuck......... 118.87 172.27 128 115 115 Massy / 
6 Rep. 1 a ee 15.61 22.10 131 1u2 113 7” 628 
U. S. Rubber Ist........ 17.30 26.04 123 91 113 8 7.19 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol...... 45.94 112.49 114 70 101 7 69% 
Willys Overland........ Suik 54.87 117 69 89 7 7.9° 


7% Convertible Stock. 





*High and low prices reflect widely varying conditions which are unlikely t: 
prevail again. The higher price on the preferred recently was 80, recorded i 
July, 1919, this being for the shares upon which full accumulated dividends 
have been paid off in accordance with the 1919 plan of adjustment. 








ployed in industrial enterprises must 
yield a smaller percentage on turnover. 

So the decline in leading industrial 
company common stocks affords a 
double reason for the purchase of pre- 
ferred isues of the same companies. 

Sound preferred stocks will become 
more attractive in inverse ratio to the 
lessened attractiveness of common 
stocks. In fact, it may now be said 
about industrial preferred stocks, with 
much more truthfulness than it could 
have been said about common stocks 
last fall, that they combine investment 
values with a high order of speculative 
values. 

That may seem like an inconsistent 
statement to people who are accus- 
tomed to think of an investment se- 
curity only as one with a fixed and 
safe income, wherein the chances of 
an increase in the value of the princi- 
pal are immaterial. The investor who 
buys on this basis, and experienced and 
careful investors usually do so, buys 
primarily, income and safety of prin- 
cipal, and excludes from his calcula- 
tions any idea of reselling in order to 
secure a profit. 

But let us illustrate why a sound 
investment preferred stock may be 
bought now as an investment in its 
strictest sense; and yet with the idea 
of being resold at a handsome profit 
some years hence. 

For example, take the best known 
of all the industrial preferred stocks, 
United States Steel preferred. Ten 
shares of it may be purchased now 
for $1,130 ($113 a share) and will yield 
an income of $70 per annum, or 6.2 per 
cent. Five or ten.years from now, if 
the stock is resold for no more than 
the cost price, the proceeds will, in all 
probability, buy im commodities or 
foodstuffs what would now cost at 
least $1,500. There would be a profit 
of approximately 33% per cent., even 
if no more than the original purchase 
price were realized from the resale of 
the stock. 

However, it is practically certain 
that under such conditions, Steel pre- 
ferred would sell substantially above 


share, meaning that it would cost fro: 
$1,250 to $1,300 to buy an income of 
$70 a year in the form of ten shares 
of stock. On the assumption that ten 
shares bought now will be resold at 
this price ten years from now, and 
that the purchasing value of the dollar 
will have increased 33% per cent., the 
transaction would show a profit of 45 
per cent. to 50 per cent. 

This line of argument may be some- 
what novel, but it will appear perfect! 
sound to the investor who is in agrec- 
ment with the proposition that there 
is going to be considerable of a down 
ward readjustment in the cost of living 
over the next decade. The reasons for 
this expectation have been clearly 
pointed out by Paul Clay and other 
economists writing for “Forbes,” and 
there is no necessity of going over the 
ground here. 

It is not beside the point, however, 
to summarize the more salient of the 
other reasons that should make the 
purchase of sound industrial preferred 
stocks extremely desirable at this time. 

In the first place, all the additional 
asset values which have been so ex- 
tensively advertised as having been 
put back of common stocks, during the 
period of war prosperity for our in- 
dustrial corporations have in reality 
been put back of the preferred stocks 
first, owing to their senior position. 
If it is true that common stocks have 
been strengthened by these added as- 
set values, then how much truer it is 
that the preferred issues have been 
fortified? While it is to be expected 
that as earnings available for common 
stock dividends decrease there will be 
a decrease likewise in the earnings ap- 
plicable ta preferred dividends, the 
duty of a corporation’s directors wi!l 
be to consider the interests of its 
senior stockholders first, and to cut 
down or discontinue dividends on com- 
mon shares if their payment is going 
to jeopardize the interests of the pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

Secondly, it is obvious that where 
preferred stock issues have not been 

(Continued on page 342) 
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America Entrusts Purse To Him 


(Continued from page 322) 


sat on a hot stove. It never sat on 
another hot stove, but it was even 
afraid to sit on a cold one. It may be 
a long time before Russia gets the real 
democracy that she has been seeking. 
The British people thought they had 
achieved a democracy when Cromwell 
overthrew Charles I, but it was not 
until 1867, nearly 200 years later, that 
they actually obtained it. The French 
revolution did not bring the democracy 
that the French wanted until many 
years afterward.” 

Secretary Houston is a product of 
one of the strongholds of Democracy 
in the United States, where Democracy 
is the name of a political party. He 
was born (in February, 1866), at Mon- 
roe, N. C., a state which he describes 
as a “valley of humility between two 
mountains of conceit,” namely Virginia 
and South Carolina. His people were 
well-to-do-farmers, but Houston early 
showed an inclination toward a uni- 
versity career. His ability as an organ- 
izer was also developed early. At South 
Carolina College, where he received 
his degree in 1887, he compressed three 
years of study into two, and still found 
time to head the military cadet battal- 
ion and serve as president of the senior 
class. At Harvard he was president 
of the graduate club, and in the col- 
leges where later he taught he was 
famous for his ability as an executive. 

The work which Houston accom- 
plished at the University of Texas 
brought that institution into the front 
rank of state colleges. Although only 
occupying a low-grade professorship, 
he drafted the duties of the deanship 
and was elected to the office; and when 
as president he overhauled an out- 
grown system with complete success, 
he was asked to undertake a similar 
work for the State agricultural and 
mechanical college. This school was 
badly disorganized when he _ took 
charge, but he not only whipped af- 
fairs into shape, but succeeded in win- 
ning the necesary appropriations from 
the legislature to put the institution 
in first-class order before he returned 
tc Austin. 

It was in that city that he became 
acquainted with Col. House, Albert 
Sydney Burleson and David W. Greg- 
ory, all of whom were later to rank 
so high at Washington. There has 
been a lot of interesting gossip about 
tke little group. It is even said that 
they then mapped out plans which the 
present Administration has sought to 
incorporate into the government. It 
would be a colorful picture to imagine 
these gentlemen in Austin drafting 
some altruistic plan of super-govern- 
ment, as has been charged, but the 
calling together of the group once 
more in Washington was a coincidence 
rather than a move of the mysterious 
Col. House. 

Burleson had been an ardent worker 
for President Wilson; Gregory was 
tlaced in the Cabinet by his prede- 
cessor, McReynolds; and Houston 
was summoned by President Wilson 
from his work at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis because the new presi- 
dent was acquainted with his record 
as a college executive and organizer, 
and they held many views in common. 
At St. Louis Houston had laid the 
foundation for a splendid university 
and had brought into being the med- 
ical college, which now ranks among 
the first in the country. 

It was a surprise to Houston to be 
invited into the Cabinet, and his ele- 
vation to the Treasury portfolio like- 
wise came unexpectedly with but a 


few days’ notice, as his name had not 
been mentioned by any of the 
prophets 

Moreover, Houston has had more to 
do with the financial system of the 
country than is generally realized. 
With Secretary McAdoo and Comp- 
troller of the Currency John Skelton 
Williams he served on the commis- 
sion that brought the Federal Reserve 
Act into practical operation. That com- 
mission traveled about the country 
studying the problems of making the 
law applicable. It held hearings, la- 
boriously went into the details of or- 
ganization, mapped out the reserve 
districts and ivcated the various banks. 
The work has stood the test of war 
and peace without a change. 

With such a background and his 
long study of banking problems, Hous- 
ton’s administration of the national 
finances promises to achieve success. 

“What we need,” the Secretary said 
in summing up the situation in the 
United States today, “is cool judg- 


ment, apen minds, regard for facts, 


and courage to follow conclusions 
based on them.” 

Those who know Houston best have 
found that he possesses those assets. 


This company has undertaken inves- 
tigation in fields where prospects of 
immediate return are not sufficiently 
good to induce “wild-catters” or small 
companies to assume the risks. In the 
year 1919 the amount of crude oil 
brought out by our subsidiaries and 
associated companies showed an in- 
crease of a little better than 100 per 
cent. over their production in the pre- 
vious year—W. C. Teagle, President 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

** * 


This is the declaration of the Na- 
tional Grange, which sees in the fu- 
ture no reason why its members 
should slave long hours, seven days 
a week, to supply cheap food to the 
other workers of the country, who en- 
joy short hours and unlimited oppor- 
tunity for rest and pleasure. Speak- 
ing as the largest and best established 
farmers’ organization in America, the 
Grange hereby notifies the world that 
the farmers do not intend to keep re- 
sponding to the call, “Produce, pro- 
duce, produce!” so long as other lines 
adopt as their slogan, “Reduce, reduce, 
reduce !”—Sherman J. Lowell. 

** * 

A large company operating in the 
Middle West had been extremely lib- 
eral with its employees, preferring to 
pay the advances asked and keep its 
skilled labor rather than to take on 
new and inefficient labor at lower 
wages. One day, to the surprise of 
the manager of the plant, a delegation 
of employees called on him. Sensing 
that something was wrong, he did not 
expect any trouble on the wage ques- 
tion, inasmuch as an advance had been 
granted only the previous week. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “what is it?” 

“We want another raise,” said the 
spokesman for the men. 

“Why you only had an advance last 
week,” said the manager. 

“Well, it’s this way, sir. Since then 
we have found that the company is 
making barrels of money. We talked 
it over ourselves and want to know 
why we can’t share in this.” 

To the surprise of the manager, he 
pulled out a market letter of a New 
York brokerage house, which gave 
glowing estimates of the earnings 
of the company—The Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Banks Hold the 
World Together 


| hel every important country there is a 
native commercial bank which serves 
as a point of contact with world business. 

These great international commercial 
banks have the same standards of finan- 
cial ethics; they observe the same code of 
rules, and work together intelligently to co- 
ordinate national business customs into an 
international process for the safe and order- 
ly conduct of world commerce. 

The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is an associate of the leaders 
among these international commercial 
banks, and through them offers to its 
friends comprehensive aid in matters re- 
lating to foreign trade. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 








You Are Cordially Invited 


{] Would you accept an invitation to personally address 50,000 
leading business and professional men, every one of whom can 
buy a motor car if he wants to? Over 40,000 of these men own 
motor cars, and over 25,000 motor trucks are being operated 
by concerns which they represent. 


{] While it isn’t possible to get these 50,000 men all together in one place 
for this purpose, we do extend to you a cordial invitation to address 
them thru their own particular magazine—THE ROTARIAN. 


{ Thru your appeal in their magazine you can reach men who repre- 
sent a combined personal income of more than $550,000,000 annually— 
men who not only represent stupendous buying power, but men of tre- 
mendous force and influence in their communities. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Publisht Monthly by the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs 


CHICAGO 

Eastern Representative 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
31 East 17th St., New York 


Advertising Manager 
FRANK R. JENNINGS 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Great Britain 
THOS. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subscription Price: $1.50 in U. 8S. A. and Cuba; 
$1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“America Fore” - - 


Good Americanism is insurance of the 
future freedom and progress of the United 
States. Good citizenship is the premium 
that must be paid for this insurance. 


The AMERICAN EAGLE, as a strong 
American Company, always encourages the 
development of Americanism and _ sub- 
scribes its belief in: 


“One flag, the American flag; one 
language, the language of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; one loyalty, 
loyalty to the American People.” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, One Million Dollars 
HENRY EVANS, President 
Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg., 207 W. Jackson Blvd, 
New York San Francisco. Chicago. 


Marine Department 
53 Beaver Street, New York 








Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil Commotion, Explosion, 
Registered 


Sprinkler Leakage, Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property. 
Ask the AMERICAN: EAGLE AGENT for Service 























“600 TALKING POINTS 
AND SELLING ARGUMENTS” 


NE OF the most extraordinarily practical and helpful features ever secured by 
QO: business magazine. An exhaustive Encyclopedia of Answers to Objections— 

all the objections commonly met with by salesmen. And we're all salesmen. 
Also, the man who sells has to represent every department—the whole business. He 
has to meet every point raised; therefore, the successful salesman’s arguments— 
and only the successful, time-tried, experience-tested argumnts find place here—are 
of vital, brass-tack interest to every business man. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


The Magazine of Business Training 


Journal of the International Business Science Society 
Edited by A. F. SHELDON 


has secured this remarkable feature for exclusive serial publication during 1920. 
Nothing like it. Nothing of such immediate, dollars-and-cents value. One of these 
600 arguments, made your own, may easily mean hundreds, even thousands of dollars 
to you this very year. By W. C. HOLMAN, formerly Sales Manager, National Cash 
Register Co. The result of five years’ intensive work and many years’ experience. 
Only one of many paying features. The magazine for one year in connection with an 
Associate Membership in The International Business Science Society, only $2.50. 
Money back in full any time in first three months if you ask it. Address: 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS SCIENCE SOCIETY 


Dept. 15 36 South State Street CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 











How Can I 





PI A ee Ry 
Unlock the || See PRs [Rarer he eet 
Door to Put This Book in the Hands of 
Greuter Your Salesmen—It’s a Good Investment 
Achievement B. C. FORDED PUBLISHING CO., Ios., 29 Brestew, Now York, M. Y. 
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W. IRVING BULLARD 


Imagination His Key to Suc- 
cess—Vice-President of 
Bank at Thirty-eight 


) Gevcinpnicnad gre as a key to success, 
has opened the door to broader op- 
portunities for W. Irving Bullard. He 
has what one might call a peptonized 
imagination; that is, it works on well- 
balanced theories without resulting in 
mental indigestion. The ideas con- 
ceived by such an imagination are 
practicable, workable things. 

Mr. Bullard’s imagination has made 
money for him—plenty of it—and at 
the same time it has enabled him te 
convince other people that he is really 
“a wonder”—thus winning for him high 
positions. He has just recently been 
elected to a vice-presidency in the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Boston. 

Spurred on by his imagination, Bul- 
lard’s career moved swiftly from the 
start. He found that what he planned 
he accomplished; what he wanted he 
got. 

When he was a cub reporter, he 
wanted to become an editor. He did. 

When he was a mill supply salesman, 
he wanted to own the business. He 
does now. 

When he reorganized an old run- 
down cotton mill, he wanted to become 
its treasurer and financial head. He 
was. 

When he bought stock in cotton 
mills, he wanted to become a director 
of various mills. He is. 

When he started a little bank in 
Danielson, Conn., he wanted to be- 
come connected with a big bank. He 
is now. 

While Mr. Bullard lived in Daniel- 
son, Conn., in 1903 to 1918, he became 
connected with practically every in- 
dustry in that section, and reorgan- 
ized.a great many. In 1917 he found 


himself a director or officer of prac- 
tically every manufacturing plant in 
that locality, and started in to gain a 
position in the banking world. 


In 1915 he, with his associate, J, 
Arthur Atwood, treasurer of three 
large mills in eastern Connecticut— 
organized the Danielson Trust Co., a 
year later the Danielson Building & 
Loan Association. 

In 1917 he established the Textile 
Department of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Boston, under Eugene V. R. 
Thayer. The proposition made to Mr. 
Thayer by Mr. Bullard was—no salary 
unless results. 

Mr. Bullard is treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and went abroad last year as 
secretary of the European Commission 
for the World Cotton Conference, to 
invite foreign participants to the 
World Conference which was held in 
New Orleans last October, and to as- 
sist in the textile reconstruction in 
Belgium and France. He was made 
joint treasurer with Sir James Hope 
Simpson, of Liverpool, England. 

His hobbies are creating new depart- 
ments, reorganizing and revamping un- 
successful industries, and applying 
practical business to modern banking. 
Another—wireless telephoning and 
telegraphing. He has a station at. his 
home at 70 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, which is powerful enough to 
receive wireless messages from the 
Pacific Coast, and all the important 
European countries. 

During the war he was a member 
of the War Service Committee of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers, and 
erlisted in the Naval Intelligence of 
the U. S. Navy. 

Along with his other activities Mr. 
Bullard—who is not yet 38—has writ- 
ten for leading publications, lectured 
on various subjects, and preached in 
various pulpits in eastern Connecticut. 
He has also invented textile appliances 
in his odd moments. 

Lastly, he has mastered salesman- 
ship. He has sold everything from 
Larkin’s soap, when 12, to bank ser- 
vice at 38. 

And he is still selling Bullard and 
the Merchants National Bank to all 
the folks “down East.” 





Employers and employees should in- 
crease their efforts to meet on com- 
mon ground, to put behind them the 
old jealous, antagonistic spirit of try- 
ing to get the best of each other—usu- 
aily at the expense of consumers. The 
public’s rights should have more con- 
sideration. Every effort should be 
made to settle labor controversies 
without strikes. Every day’s work lost 
decreases production and adds to liv- 
ing costs. We waste time as we waste 
money, and then we complain about 
paying the bills. 

Public sentiment should be aroused 
against industrial slackers who are 
unwilling to do a fair day’s work for 
a reasonable rate of pay. The insid- 
ious poison of destructive extremist 
ideas is as dangerous to the commun- 
ity as wood alcohol is to the indi- 
vidual. 

Conditions under which we all chafe 
are due mainly to selfish disregard of 
the rights of others. A more general 
application of the Golden Rule would 
be good for all of us——J. Ogden Ar- 
mour. 
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BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list and return it to us. 


— Government 5% National 


War Loans 
Circular describing these bonds. 


Investment Suggestions 
A list of Municipal, Railroad, Publie 
Utility, Industrial, Foreign, and Short 
Term Bonds with investment data. 


General Asphalt Company 
Booklet giving comprehensive study of 
the corporation’s oil prospects in 
Venezuela. 


What You Should Know About 
Investments 
Booklet briefly describing what securi- 
ties are, how the income is derived 
and paid and how securities wand be 
purehased. 


General Market Outlook and the 


Copper 5 Shares 
Cireular of information for investors. 


Utah Copper sia ne 
Bpecially prepa: roular on 
bg "4 the outlook for copper 


An Investment Service for In- 
vestors 


Cireular describing the special service 
offered investors by a long-established 


American International Corpora- 
tion 
Special cireul the investment 
‘basis for i eae stock be this 
corpora’ 


The German Republic’s Economic 
Position 
A 82-page illustrated booklet showing 
the German Republic’s economic posi- 
tion with special reference to foreign 
exchange and municipal investment. 


Empire Gas and Fuel Company 


—8% Preferred 
Cireular of detailed information on 
this stock. 


Raritan Refining Corporation 
Analysis of the 7% and participating 
10-year gold bonds of this corporation. 


The Financial Forecast. Annual 
Review and Outlook. 


A earefully prepared @4-page annual 
review ot 109 soloed tailed seoutt i 
statisties, 


ry 


Oriental Navigation Co: 
Specially prepared circular p ove, 
the frst prefe cummulative 
sinking fund convertible stock. 


Union Tank Car Company 
Circular describing this stock giving 
nn ng detailed information for in- 
ves! 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 
Circular describing the new issue of 
7% preferred stock. 


How to Chart 
Circular showing how to chart any 
financial or business proposition. 


French Bonds 
A circular briefly describing French 
Internal Bonds and the outlook for 
investors. 


A Short-Term Note 
oe describing this offer to yield 


Gray Book of Graphic Records 
Charts showing high and low price 
movements of over 40 stock securities, 
together with brief analysis of each 
company. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


LWAYS in a bear market the 

good stocks go down with the 
bad. A certain group of issues may 
be under attack because it happens 
that there are, in that particular group, 
some obviously weak stocks which in- 
vite bear onslaughts. The specula- 
tively inclined investors will de well 
to analyze such a development for op- 
portunities to pick up cheap stocks. 
The very fact that an entire group of 
stocks is on the toboggan should be 
his cue to watch carefully for bar- 
gains in that group. The collapse in 
oil shares, if it goes much further, 
as it probably will, is likely to. af- 
ford some exceptional opportunities 
of the kind. The investor, however, 
who proposes to take advantage of 
the situation may have to go against 
the tide of sentiment when the time 
comes to buy, and it will not be easy 
to do that, any more than it was easy 
te keep from buying oil stocks at in- 
flated prices, when these securities 
were at the zenith of their popularity 
last summer and fall. The intense en- 
thusiasm which prevailed then was 
due very largely to the stream of stock 
selling propaganda which was being 
circulated at the time. Never were 
there, in a single industry, a succes- 
sion of promotions on the huge scale 
seen in the oil industry last year. 
There could have been only one se- 
quel, namely, a crash in prices after 
the stocks were mostly sold and the 
support of the selling syndicates with- 
drawn. The public never suspected 
that these stocks were being unloaded 
at extravagantly inflated prices until 
it began to investigate certain prom- 
ises which the syndicates had made— 
through their publicity channels—and 
discovered that there was little or no 
foundation for such promises. Now 
the reverse of last fall’s bullish senti- 
ment on the oils is beginning to mani- 
fest itself, and as prices for many of 
the overcapitalized promotion stocks 
sink to lower and lower levels it is 
not unreasonable to expect those who 
unloaded at the high prices—and who 
constituted that mysterious group 
called the “insiders’—to remain more 
or less inactive in the inspiring of 
“news” which might bring in competi- 
tive buying orders. This will not, of 
course, help to restore confidence, and 
the chances are that a great many 
people will be discouraged from buy- 
ing real bargains among the estab- 
lished oils, just because the major- 
ity of oil stocks may be in disfavor. 


T is inconceivable that Baldwin Lo- 

comotive would have held well 
above its low price of the August, 1919, 
break during all the demoralized mar- 
ket sessions since early November, 
while dozens of other prominent indus- 
trial stocks were crashing through to 
the lowest prices registered since early 
in 1919, had there not been some sub- 
stantial reason. It is true that the 
floating capital is extremely small— 
there are only 200,000 shares of Bald- 
win outstanding altogether—but even 
so, no pool would have dared support 
the stock as it has been supported 
unless something of an unusually fa- 
vorable character were known to the 
insiders. The “Street” has many 
guesses as to what is in store for Bald- 
win’s stockholders. The most persis- 
tent is that the company will be re- 


capitalized, and a stock dividend of 
300% to 400% paid. But this would 
hardly account, per se, for the strength 
of the shares. It is sufficient, however, 
for the ordinary investor to know that 
Baldwin has an asset value consider- 
ably in excess of the par value of the 
stock, having put back into new plants 
and equipment, at least $150 a share 
in earnings since the war; and that 
the prospects favor the employment 
of the company’s manufacturing facil- 
ities at their full capacity for several 
years at least. That situation alone 
indicates the possibilities for the 
stock. Baldwin common earned $22.91 
in 1916, $40.22 in 1917, $51.81 in 1918, and 
while the report for 1919 is not as yet 
available, it is expected to show sub- 
stantially more than $25 a share. Stock 
dividend or no stock dividend, Bald- 
win’s earning power entitles the stock 
tc sell well above par. 


* * * 


EXAS Company is a stock which 

can be bought at a bargain price 
under any such circumstances as de- 
scribed above. The officials of the 
company are not given to seeking stock 
market publicity for their company. 
The prospective investor, therefore, is 
not likely to be misled by inspired 
news. Neither is the management 
committed to the payment of dividends 
not warranted by earnings, to aid the 
sale of stock. It is not interested in 
padding its income statements and bal- 
ance sheets for the purpose of making 
the stock look more valuable than it 
really is. There is no need for the 
company to resort to any of these 
practices, because its large stockhold- 
ers are always -eager to participate in 
the new stock issues which are made 
from time to time when new: capital 
is required for expansion. Due solely 
to the fact that the Texas Company 
is not a seeker of stock market pub- 
licity, it is not generally known out- 
side of the trade that the company 
has been one of the most successful 
and most important operators in the 
new oil fields of North Central Texas 
and Louisiana. Its holdings of unde- 
veloped property are enormous, and 
include hundreds of thousands of acres 
in the Mid-Continent, Louisiana and 
Texas, as well as in Mexico. When the 
present excitement subsides in certain 
of these oil fields—that is to say when 
the -undermined public confidence, 
makes it impossible for promoters to 
buy up acreage at uneconomic values, 
only to palm it off on the public in 
the form of inflated stock—it will be 
found that companies like the Texas 
Company will be on the ground to 
buy developed and undeveloped prop- 
erties at very advantageous prices. 
Texas Company’s new stock, which is 
$5 par value and which will represent 
four of the present $100 shares, will 
carry, it is understood, the same dividend 
rate as the present stock. That would 
amount to $2.50 a share per annum. At 
any price under $50 these shares ought 
to constitute a splendid investment for 
a long pull. In addition to the regular 
10% cash dividend, they will carry the 
“rights” to subscribe to new stock is- 
sues at par, probably as often as once 
a year at least, and judging by recent 
precedents, the market value of such 
“rights” will be equivalent to extra 
dividends in excess of the regular an- 
nual payments. 
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Opportunities for 
Investors 
(Continued from page 338) 


increased since the war, and where 
dividends were always earned by a safe 
margin before the war, the additional 
assets ought to mean a wider margin 
of earning power for the preferred 
stocks, even under the most adverse 
conditions of the future, than was 
shown during the worst pre-war de- 
pressions. Moreover, the large accu- 
mulated surpluses of industrial com- 
panies act as a reserve against a de- 
cline in earnings. It would be quite 
possible for any number of companies 
to continue their payment to preferred 
stockholders for a year c. two even 
if they failed to earn the dividend 
during that time. 

In the accompanying table of indus- 
trial preferred stock investments, an 
effort has been made to choose, from 
among the long list of attractive bar- 
gains, a group from which any busi- 
ness man may select several issues 
and get a satisfactory average return, 
with a proper diversification among 
the major industries. For example, he 
may buy one motor, one steel, and 
one equipment, and if his capital war- 
rants it he may add a sugar, rubber, 
mercantile or other representative 
stock. 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 335) 


grand total trebles. Do diamonds and 
other precious stones increase in price 
per carat? The quantity still further 
increases and the total imports jump 
from $50,000,000 in 1918 to $100,000,000 
in 1919.” 

In other words, “Hip-hip-hip hurrah! 
What do we care about what a thing 
costs. We want it when we want it, 
and hang the expense.” 

America’s national motto has been 
“Less work and more pay.” We have 
had both. Skyrocketing prices have 
been the inevitable result. Skyrockets, 
however, have a habit of rising bril- 
liantly, but after the explosion the 
sky becomes rather dark. 

Is this going to be the experience 
of American business later in the current 
year? 

Let us hope that labor will rip off its 
coat and go to work with a will. Let 
us hope that financial institutions will 
not lose their heads and lop off credit 
excitedly and indiscriminately. Let us 
hope that manufacturers and mer- 
chants will quit their gouging of the 
public and make a serious and deter- 
mined effort to work back toward 
solid ground. 

One thing absolutely certain is that 
it we continue in our hip-hip-hurrah 
mood, we will court inevitable disaster. 


If, when the tide turns, readjustment 
is not too long resisted and production 
is not too much slowed down, and if 
the situation is flexible and competi- 
tive, we may expect to meet the re- 
action without disaster. The country 
is not as well braced now for reaction 
as it was at the time of the armistice, 
but so many of our major industries 
are in an exceedingly strong position, 
end our banks are as a whole in such 
excellent condition that we should 
view the prospect without undue ap- 
prehension.—National Bank of Com- 


merce. 
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Increased Railroad 
Rates and Living 
Costs 


By JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 
Chairman, Southern Pacific R. R. 


The popular impression of the effect 
of an increase in railroad rates on 
living costs is grossly exaggerated, and 
there is no doubt that the fear of 
greatly increasing living costs influ- 
enced the public and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through the 
pressure of public opinion, to deny the 
petitions of the carriers for higher 
rates to produce an increase in revenue 
commensurate with the rises in costs 
of labor and material. To show how 
slight a foundation exists for this be- 
lief, and how exaggerated is the popu- 
lar conception of this influence, the 
following figures are adduced: 

In the period from 1910 to 1919 the 
price of dressed beef originating in 
Chicago and transported to New York 
increased from 22% cents to 40 cents 
per pound, or, expressed in our small- 
est unit of value, 175 mills, while the 
freight rate increased 2.4 mills, or 
only 1.4 per cent. 

The price per pound of ham and 
bacon transported between the same 
points increased 205 mills, whereof the 
increase in freight rate was responsible 
for 1% mills, or only 0.73 per cent. 

The increase in the cost of a suit 
of underwear transported from Boston 
to Chicago in the period 1910 to 1919 
was 1,250 mills, to which the increase 
in freight rate contributed 3 mills, or 
0.25 per cent. 

A pair of shoes, transported from 
Boston to Chicago in the same period, 
increased in price 3,500 mills, of which 
the increase in freight rate was re- 
sponsible for 6 mills, or 0.16 per cent. 

No coin is small enough to represent 
any of these increases in cost, but if 
the dealer should add one copper cent 
in each case to the 1910 prices to re- 
imburse him for the increased cost of 
his commodity due to increased freight 
rates, he would grossly overcharge the 
purchaser in every case. He would 
make him pay nearly double the proper 
amount in the case of a pair of shoes, 
ind over six times the proper amount 
in the case of a pound of ham or bacon. 


* * * 


To Share Losses and Profits 


From Westfield, Mass., comes this: “A 
lan contemplating an equal division of 
net profits and net losses annually be- 
tween the company and its 1,200 employees, 
and containing provisions by which the 
orkers may take over control of the 
usiness was announced by Winship, Boit 
& Co. owners of the Harvard Knitting 
Mills, engaged in underwear manufacture. 
he employees, who in recent years have 
received an annual bonus of 15 per cent., 
agreed to accept the plan. In a profitable 
year the company will credit 50 per cent. 
f the net profits to employees. Those of 
me year’s standing will receive 20 per 
cent. of their earnings; those employed 
longer will have 1 per cent. additional for 
each year of service. Individuals will re- 
ceive one-half their share in cash, the 
other half to remain in the business at 6 
er cent, interest. Provision is made for 
caring for old age pensions, disability 
insuranee and for dependent widows and 
children of employees. In a year of un- 
profitable operation the deficit will be 
shared equally between proprietors and 
employees.” 

* * * 

Irenee du Pont, of Wilmington, was 
elected a director of the Guaranty 
Tiust Company. 
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Edison Now Uses Employment Tests 


(Continued from page 330) 


another, and if the right test for any 
special job is selected, the correlation 
for that specific work may be expected 
to be as high as 95 per cent. The 
physical condition of the person tested 
is likely to vary, so that 100 per cent. 
can never be reached on so short a 
test as would be required; but 90 or 
95 per cent of correlation is quite sat- 
isfactory to the business man. Such 
tests, of course, have been used in 
schools from the earliest times. 

Wherein do the new standardized 
office tests differ from the usual school 
examinations? 

That is the point which the ordinary 
person entirely fails to catch. The 
standardized test is simply an ordinary 
test to which the scientific principles 
of psychology have been applied. They 
are truly psychological tests just as 
much as the general intelligence tests, 
and it is really a misnomer to speak 
of general intelligence tests as if they 
were the only psychological tests. 

The great point of difference lies in 
what the words “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Fair,” and “Poor” really mean. School 
teachers feel that they are experts, and 
each has his own idea which he feels 
is the correct one; but educators have 
to admit that when a teacher is feel- 
ing bully on a certain day a given ex- 
ercise seems to him far finer than it 
does on the next day when he has a 
fit of indigestion. 

In dealing with figures wide varia- 
tion is eliminated, but even there we 
have never known just how accurate 
clerks in actual business offices are— 
what the standard really is. Tests of 
uniform difficulty would have to be 
given to hundreds of scattered em- 
ployees of known ability to arrive at 
a standard by which to judge a be- 
ginner. 


WHAT MUST BE ELIMINATED 

So long as the judgment of an ex- 
pert must be depended on to say what 
is good or bad, or to measure degrees 
of goodness of badness, there can be 
no scientific tests. We must have a 
test which is purely impersonal and 
objective, which is administered me- 
chanically. Of course, expert judg- 
ment must still exist, but it must be 
the expert judgment of one man, the 
maker of the test. In that case the 
judgment of that one person is gradu- 
ally demonstrated, and there is no 
variability of judgment between one 


expert and another expert. 


Such tests can best be administered 
by an ordinary clerk who does the 
work mechanically according to very 
definite and exact directions in the ap- 
plication of which he is not allowed 
any discretion. The directions for 
giving such tests are, therefore, an 
essential part of the tests. Unless the 
tests are given under the standardized 
conditions and directions, they cannot 
be depended on for accurate measure- 
ment. 

The expert who is paid to be an em- 
ployment manager is very loth to give 
up his own personal judgment in favor 
of anybody or anything, and that is 
the factor that chiefly stands in the 
way of the adoption of standardized 
tests. 

But while the test is given mechan- 
ically, so that the measure of ability is 
a uniform and dependable one not 
vitiated by any one’s personal judg- 
ment, the meaning of that measure for 
success in any given job must be solely 
a matter of personal judgment again. 
There is no such thing as lumping 


several different tests together and 
getting a grade A, B, or C, and taking 
every employee in grade A regardless 
of all other ‘considerations. There 
must be several different measures, 
usually six or seven, and the employer 
must decide whether the combination 
of different abilities will just suit his 
requirements. 

Many test workers try to get a final 
mechanical summary, but the writer 
is convinced that varying conditions 
require varying combinations of ability, 
and the expert judgment of the em- 
ployer is the only safe guide. The 
great thing is that when he forms his 
judgments he should have before him 
accurate measurements of _ certain 
mental qualities which he cannot pos- 
sibly see by looking at a person, and 
which he cannot possibly find out by 
asking questions of the applicant, since 
the applicant himself does not know 
how accurate or how industrious he is. 

Among other things, there should be 
a good test of industry as well as of 
mental alertness, and the writer uses 
constantly side by side a mental alert- 
ness test and an industry test. Some 
slow plodders who are mentally slow 
make good wonderfully by willingness 
to work hard, and many an alert per- 
son fails through laziness. Both can 
be measured quickly and with fair 
amount of certainty. 


FIRMS -CANNOT DEVISE TESTS 


Most employers who are thinking 
of introducing tests are making the 
fatal mistake of supposing that they 
can hire a young psychologist from one 
of the universities and have him or 
her work out a special series of tests 
suited particularly to their needs. I 
wish to point out why this is im- 
possible. 

First, the young psychologist is us- 
ually familiar with nothing but the 
standard psychologist tests, which have 
been shown in this article to be poorly 
adapted to employment purposes. The 
person so employed needs to know 
employment thoroughly—that is, men- 
tal measurement and employment 
needs equally. The employment needs 
can be learned only by prolonged 
study of actual working conditions, and 
when these needs are only superficially 
known, there is no possible chance that 
the person so ignorant can work out 
tests that will successfully correlate 
mental measurement with employment 
needs. The house will have to wait 
for the young psychologist to grow 
up and learn the art of employment, 
and that may take years. 

Second, the psychologist in one 
house has no possible way to get 
standards, which must be obtained by 
giving tests to employees of known 
ability in many different business 
houses. This is possible only for the 
independent expert of the public as- 
sociation. 

What the young psychologist can do 
is to work on adapting tests first 
worked out by a_ general expert, 
through detailed study of the needs of 
the particular house and the necessi- 
ties for rapid and easy administration. 
Here there is an unlimited field for 
work, but results will come quickly 
and surely only when the inside psy- 
chologist collaborates with the outside 
independent expert who has spent 
years in going about from firm to firm 
and school to school and perfecting 
his scale of measurements, one meas- 
urement for only one faculty at a time. 








Manualize! 


A New Word to Denote 


a New Movement 


Questions: 


Why do things go wrong 
when one of your men is 
sick? Why don’t the others 
know what to do—with 
whom he has had dealings 
—and where they are? 

Why do your department 
heads waste time by try- 
ing to break in new work- 
ers one at a time? 

Why don’t they save time 
and avoid mistakes by 
explaining every detail to 
several persons at a time 
—in an office manual? 

Why do you let much of the 
knowledge and experience 
of older employees go to 
waste — when you can 
catch it on the wing and 
nail it down in an office 
manual? 


Manualize ! Then— 


Everything your sick man 
knows about the work is 
down in black and white. 

Though absent, his story— 
his MANUAL— is there to 
represent him. 

With the facts of your busi- 
ness written out in detail, 
department by  depart- 
ment, the “breaking in” 
process is simple. 

Two, eight, a dozen em- 
ployees at a time can be- 
come acquainted with 
every detail. 

Precious time will be saved. 

Costly mistakes avoided. 

No one will enter a new de- 
partment who is not fitted 
—and equipped—for the 
work, 

Confidence will replace fear. 

Every worker will be a pro- 
ducer from the start, 


Manualize! 


Prepare a textbook on your 
own business; make this 
the next thing you do! 


If you would like to know the sim- 
plest and best way of going about 
it, and see samples of manuals 
already prepared, address 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Painted and Upholstered 


EAI BENITO 


LITE AUTO PAINTING 
& TRIMMING CO. 
136-146 West 52nd Street 
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2 iThe Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed 
here will be sent free to readers 
of Forbes Magazine. Simply check 
the list and return it to us with 
vour letterhead or business card. 


A Minute’s Job 
A little circular of big interest to auto- 
mobile users. 


“Your Faithful Servant” 
A portfolio of helpful business forms 
for the “particular” business man. 


Tools and Dividends 
Are you interested in examining screw- 
head production? Here then is a book- 
let for you. 


Human Relations in Industry 
A booklet for the big employer who is 
interested in dealing with employees 
as men. 


Standardized Concrete 
A new book for the road builder. 


The Gospel of Fresh Air 
A 24-page booklet filled with informa- 
tion on ventilation. 


Certificate Metals 
Back of your foundry efficiency is the 
metal you use. This booklet tells 
what is back of the metal. 


The Truck in the Factory 
An fllustrated booklet showing how 
trucks in your plant and yard will 
solve your haulage problem. 


A Truck for Service 
A descriptive catalogue of motor trucks 
built to fit the requirements of any 
business. 


A Tireless Worker 
A booklet describing a conveying sys- 
tem built to carry castings, or electric 
light bulbs, packed boxes, or hats. 
Adaptable, and tireless. 


The Partnership of Paint 
A booklet treating of the industrial 
and domestic uses of paints and var- 
nishes. 


An Ocean of Proof 
A booklet of information on motor 
trucks for the business man with trans- 
Portation problems to solve. 


Overhead Carrying System 
A catalogue showing an overhead 


carrying svstem with a range of from 
. 


40 to 2,000 pounds. 


Choosing a Motor Truck 
A booklet showing the advantages of 
a nationally advertised steering gear. 


Standardized Boiler Houses 
A booklet on the building of bofler 
houses for power plants. 


How to Pack It 
A booklet of information on better 
packing methods. 


Saving the Minutes 
A booklet describing time recorders 
and other annaratus for the efficient 
business house. 


In Good Company 
A booklet on roller bearings giving a 
list of actual users—and the reason. 


The Heart of the Motor 
A beautifully illustrated brochure for 
users of pleasure cars. 


Who Are You? What Do You 
Do? How Do You Do It? 


A series of three booklets for the em- 
ployer. 


Industrial Democracy 
A booklet deserihing the meaning of 
the “square deal” policy in industry. 


Industrial Housing 
A booklet describing a housing plan 
that will bufld pea houses for 
cities of 3200, 500, 600, 1,200 and 3,000 
Population. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
299 Broadway New York 
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DON’T GET EXCITED 


Noted Banker Mentions Some Things 
Worth Remembering 


By James Speyer 


Pel us be careful not to lose our 
sense of proportion, as to events 
in which we take part. One is apt to 
over-rate the immediate difficulties 
that confront one, not remembering 
similar dangers of the past, and to 
get startled at any novel way that may 


‘ be proposed for their solution. 


Recall the program of the “Populists” 
in 1892-93—only about twenty-six years 
ago. The platform of this “People’s 
Party” proposed certain changes which 
frightened many of our people and 
seemed to them absolutely revolution- 
ary and fraught with danger. 

The distress and financial stringency 
then existing made the “People’s 
Party” call for “free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold” at a fixed 
ratio, for an “increase in the circulat- 
ing medium,” and demand a “national 
currency, safe, sound and flexible.” You 
all know they were wrong as to the 
“free and unlimited coinage of silver,” 
and the majority of our people decided, 
at the subsequent election, that they 
were wrong in that. remedy, but the 
“national currency, safe, sound and 
flexible” we have since got, through 
the Federal Reserve Bank Act, worked 
out by experts, who knew better how 
this aim could be attained. 

Another thing the Populists demand- 
ed in 1892 was “a graduated income 
tax.” Well, we got that. Another 
thing they demanded: That “postal 
savings banks” be established by the 
Government. They are here. Another 
thing they asked for was, the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people. The Constitution 
has been amended to that effect. They 
also asked for “rigid enforcement of 
the existing 8-hour law on Government 
work,” and “sympathized with the ef- 
forts of organized workmen to shorten 


their hours of labor.” You all know 
what great progress has been made in 
that direction. 

There are certain other things that 
the Populists advocated, viz: that the 
“Government should own and operate 
the railroads in the interest of the pceo- 
ple,” and also “that telegraph and tele- 
phones, like the Post Office, should be 
so owned and operated.” We have 
lately had a little experience with such 
Government operation and, in spite of 
able management, it has not proved sat- 
isfactory to our people. On the other 
hand, the people that own railroad 
securities are well aware that the policy 
pursued by Federal and State author- 
ities during the last half a dozen years 
towards the railroads, has not been 
“in their interest,” nor in that of the 
country as a whole—to put it mildly. 

At that election in 1892, out of 
about twelve million votes, the Popu- 
list Party received about one million. 
There was one other party that re- 
ceived less—about two hundred and 
sixty thousand votes. That was the 
Prohibition Party and, nevertheless, 


prohibition has since been written into 


our fundamental law. 


There is one other measure which it ® 


is expected will soon become a national 
law, that was not even in the platform 


of any Party then, and that is Woman ral 


Suffrage. 


It is well to remember that what to [ 


many seems revolutionary at a given 
moment, gradually may come to be ac- 
cepted and regarded as justified, and 
that all these progressive changes, un- 
der our well-tried form of Government, 
have been brought about in an orderly 
manner and by peaceful means, as be- 
comes a free, self-governing people. 








Best Among the $1,000 Railroad Bonds 


Because of their abnormally high yield and assurance of higher prices, the follow- 
ing high-grade railroad securities should be attractive to the 
most conservative investor: 


High 
Yieldto Since 


Due rout Rate Maturity 1914 cline Rating 

Long-term Issues 
Baltimore & Ohio, First 4s........ 1948 64 4 687 A: 3B: 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio, General 4%s.. 1992 72 4% 6.34 ee B 
Chicago & Northwestern, Gen. 4s... 1987 72 4 5.67 98 2 A 
Chicago, R. Island & Pac., Gen. 4s. 1988 71 4 5.80 a. PD A 
Missouri Pacific, Refunding 5s..... 1965 @- S$ 6” 95 19 B 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Gen. 4%s.. 1965 80 4% 5.75 104 «24 A 
Southern Railway, Consolidated 5s. 1994 84 5 =. 6.00 103 ~ 3B 
Virginia Railway, First 5s.......... 1962 83 5 6.15 100 17 B 

Shorter-term Issues 
Colorado & Southern, First 4s...... 1929 82 4 7.65 96 14 A 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. 4s..... 1928 §= 85 4 6.42 97 14 A 
New York. Chicago & St. Louis 4s.. 1931 72 4 7.75 84 12 B 
Southern Pacific. Convertible 4s.... 1929 77 4 7.50 90 13 A 
Union Pacific, Convertible 4s Deecsas 1927 84 4 6.95 96 12 A 


A—Highest rating. 
B—Second rating. 





—Odd Lot Review. 








I plan to make the fullest possible 
use of your magazine, which I have 
been reading and using for some time. 
I regard “Forbes” as one of the most 
useful and worth-while publications 
that men charged with the responsi- 
bility for handling Chamber of Com- 
merce affairs can use for their guid- 
ance and the furtherance of their 
activities. 

E. L. McCOLGAN, 
Chamber of Commerce, Dayton. O. 


Of all the periodicals known to me 
here or abroad, not one in my judg- 
ment equals yours with its inspiring 
influence towards making the highest 
use of life. 

It is a treasury of instruction and 
encouragement for the young and one 
to enlighten and humanize those of 
mature years. It should be in every 
home in our country. 

S. HURD. 


New York. 
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these conditions thoroughly. 
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Report on Request 


Merely Ask for Bulletin AC-35 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Ine. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly sort of wa , 
to see me as often as you can, Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to ‘the limit.’”’ 


‘Come 


The Most Convincing lalker 


| Ewer Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. Things which other 


people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


ET me ask you this: There is a big business 

deal to be put through. It involves millions of 

. dollars. Putting it through depends wholly on one 
thing—getting the backing of a great financier. 


But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea and to 
your associates. Seven of the most able men and 
women in all America have tried to win over this 
financier. They failed dismally and completely. 


Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, walk 
in on him unannounced, talk for less than an hour, and 
then have him take your arm as a token of friendship, and 
give you asigned letter agreeing to back you to the limit. 


Could you? 


ASTOUNDING? Yes! 
But it WAS done. 
And I'll tell you how. Here 
is the way it all came about. 
For a long time the directors 
of our company had felt the 
handicap of limited capital. 
We had business in sight run- 
ning into a_ million dollars a 
month. But we couldn't 
finance this volume of sales. 
We simply had to get big 
backing, and that was all there 
was it. 

Because of trade affiliations, 
one man—a great financier in 
New York—controlled the 


situation. Win him over and 

Test was easy. But how 
to him?—that was the 
question. No less than five “At luncheon one of our directors 
men and two women—all said, ‘Why don't you run down to 
people of influence and repu- New York and take a shot at it, 
tation— had _ tried. They Preston?’ And Freston answered 
were all repulsed—turned ‘You're on.’” 


down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on you and how 
bitter utter defeat is. Well, we were talking it over at a board 
meeting when one of our directors announced that he knew of 
only one man who could possibly put through the deal—a man 
by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be sounded out at 
luncheon the following day. He proved to be a fine type of 
American. At 34 years of age he had become president and 
majority stockholder of a thriving manufacturing business rated 
at three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would be over the 
prospect of closing such a big deal. he director in question 
said casually, ‘‘Why don’t you run down to New York and take 
a shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the window for a 
moment, and then quietly answered, “ You're on.’s 





J WENT along with Preston simply as a matter of form to 

represent our interests. Aboard the 10:25 train out of 
Chicago, we headed for the smoker and got to talking with the 
crowd there. 

Then I noticed something. Preston had dominated them all. 
Everyone was eagerly hanging on his words, and looking at him 
with open admiration. No sooner would he e talking than 
one of the men would start him up again. as the men 
dropped off at stations along the way they gave Preston their 
care, wi with pressing invitations to look them up. No doubt 
about it, Preston was THE man aboard that car. 





How he does it 


The colored porter, too, came under his sway. For that ni; i 
when the berths were bein made up, the porter came unask 
Preston, told him that his berth was right over the car trucks, ae] 
insisted upon changing it to a more comfortable one. 


And so it went all the way to New York. Everyone who met 
Preston took a great liking to him the instant he spoke. The 
seemed to be eager for his companionship—wanted to be wit 
— every minute, openly admired him, and loaded him with 
avors. 

Even the usual haughty room oe at the hotel showed a great 
interest in Preston’s welfare. He showered us with attention 
while a long line of people waited to register. 


The next morning we called on the great financier—the man 
who was so bitterly against us and had flatly turned down seven 
of our shrewd influential representatives. - 


I waited in the reception room—nervous, restless, with pins 
and needles running up and 
down my spine. Surely Preston 
would meet the same humil- 
iating fate? 





But no! In less than an 
hour out they came, the finan- 
cier der in Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort of 
way. d then I heard the 
LO words, “‘Come to 
see mé as often as you can, 
Mr. Preston, and remember 
that I'll back you to the limit!" 


At the hotel that night 
sleep wouldn't come. I 
couldn't get the amazing 
Preston out of my thoughts. 
What an irresistible power 
over men’s minds he had. 
Didn't even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People 
actually competed for his attention, anticipated his wishes and 
eagerly met them. What aman! Whatpower! ... Thenthe 
tremendous possibilities of it all—think what could be done 
with such power! 


What was the secret? For secret there must be. 
thing next morning I hurried to Preston’s room, 
thoughts, and asked him the secret of his power. 

Preston laughed gone -naturedly. ‘Nothing to _ it—I— 
well—that—is—"’ he stalled. ‘‘I don’t like to 
myself, but I've simply auasvered the knack of talking convinc- 
ingly, that’s all.’ 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, there’s an organization in 
New York that tells you exactly how to do it. It’s amazing! 
There’s really nothing to study. It’s mostly a knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few hours. And in tom 
than a week it will produce definite results in your daily work. 


“Write to this organization—The Independent Corporation— 
and get their method. hey send it on free tri I'll wager 
that in a few weeks from now you'll have a power over men which 
you never thought possible . . . but write and see for yourself.”’ 
And that was all I could get ‘out of the amazing Preston. 


W HEN returned home I sent for the method Preston told 
me AE... It opened my eyes and astounded me. Just 
how he had won over the financier was now as clear as day to me. 
I began to apply the method to my daily work, and soon I was 
able to wield the same remarkable power over men and women 
that Preston had. don’t like to talk about my personal 
achievements any more than Preston does, but I'll say this: 


So the first 
told him my 





is told in this amazing story. 


When you have acquired the knack of talking convincingly 
it’s easy to get people to do anything you want them to do. 
That's how Preston impressed those peop: e on the train—how he 
got special attention from the hotel clerk—how he won over the 

nancier—simply by talking convincingly. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders for any man 
or woman. Most people are afraid to express their thoughts: 
they know the humiliation of talking to people and of being 
ignored with a casual nod or a “yes"’ or “no”. But when you 
can talk ——we it’s different. When you talk _—— one 
and listen eagerly ou can get people to do ost any 
you want them todo. And the yj of it all is that they think 

they are doing it of their own free wil 


In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort, you can rivet 
the attention of all when you talk. You can force them to ac- 
cept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in writing business letters 
—enables you to _ ee letters that amaze everyone by the 
big orders they pull i 


Then again it helpe i in social life. Interesting and convincing 
talk is the basis of social success. At social affairs you'll always 
find that the convincing talker is the center of attraction, and 
that people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 

Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he is—will 
ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indifference. Instead, 
you'll instantly get under his skin, make his heart glow and set 
fire to his enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man—even 
a stranger—will treat you like an old pal and will literally take 
the shirt off his back to please you. 

You can get anything you want if you know how to talk convinc- 
ingly. You've noticed that in business ability alone won't get 

you much. Many a man of real ability, who cannot express 
imself well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre ability 
who knows how to talk convincingly. There’s no getting away 
from it, to get ahead—me rely to hold your own—to get what your 
ability ‘entitles you to, you've got to know how to talk convincingly! 


"THE method Preston told me about is 
of Speech,’ 





Dr. Law’s “‘ Mastery 
published by the Independent Corporation. 
Such condense have the publishers in the abilit r. Law's 
method to make you a convincing talker that & wili gladly 
send it to you wholly on approval. 

You needn't send any money—not a cent. Merel ore the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the or Course, ‘* of 
Speech,” will be sent you by return mail, all charges em «i If 
you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it back any time 


within five days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 





“At social affairs you'll always find that the con- 
vincing talker is the center of attraction.’ 


FREE EE EXAMINATION C< COUP "N 
——— 


Independent ‘Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-12 119 W. 40th St. New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “Master of 
8 h,’’ a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in 






eight lessons. I will tn ad remail the Course ~ you within 
five days after its receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of 
the Course. 
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‘‘Um-m-m! 
It’s Good!” 








(4°°* your boys and girls good, growth-helping, 
muscle-making food, so that they can work 
well in school and play well outdoors. Spread their 
bread with Wilson’s Certified Oleomargarine. It 
contains the rich food elements so esential for the 
growing child. Rich, creamy in flavor, appetizing, 
satisfying in taste—a product that proves itself to 
have the guality which earns our Certified label 
and backs up our “‘money-back” guarantee. 









SK your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Oleo- 
margarine; use it in your cooking, serve it on 
your table. It is made in the cleanest churnery 
you can find; it is made according to our standards 
of preparing a food product with respect. You be 
the sole judge of its merit. If for any reason you 
do not consider it a pure, wholesome, healthful, 
economical food—there’s our ‘‘money-back’’ pledge 
on each package. 





"Thin mark WILSON Fee you quoronses” 





CHICAGO 














Se Urtlson Label poroticte your table 











United States Tires 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


How is this Year Different from 


Past Years in the History of 


Motor Transportation 


OU men who have watched 

the development of the auto- 
mobile industry from the begin- 
ning remember how it used to 
be five or six years ago. 


Some manufacturer an- 
nounced a production of 5,000 
cars for the coming year and 
. everybody pitied him. 


Registrations had already 
reached three millions. 


2 2 & 


The short sighted dealer shook 
his head and said it couldn’t last. 


He hurried to get his orders 
in and his cars out before it 
was too late. 


Everything hinged on quick 
deliveries. 


It is different today. 


With nearly 8,000,000 regis- 
tration ahead for the year 1920, 
we see the industry still in its 
infancy. 


There can be no point of satu- 
ration short of the transporta- 
tion needs of the country. 


a ae ae 


What are the transportation 
needs of America — passenger 
and freight—and when will 
they be met ? 


That is a question our chil- 
dren’s grandchildren will still 
be asking. 


So, with motor vehicles as 
with tires, there will be no limit 
to the demand for the most fit. 


For example—today there is 
no scarcity of tires. You see no 
cars laid up for want of tires. 


There is a scarcity of U.S. 
Tires. 
ae 


This company with its enor- 
mous stake—the largest in the 
industry —is taking the long 
view—the sound, constructive 
view. 


We are building and equip- 
ping for greater capacity, but 
placing responsibility for qual- 
ity above the temptation of 
forced production. When we 
have doubled and trebled our 
facilities, there will still be a 
scarcity of U. S. Tires. 


United States Tires 


United States Rubber Company 


Fifty-Three -Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization 


in the World 








Two hundred and thirty-five branches 














